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Fp snarypatn to a report recently printed, compiled from 

official sources, the losses incurred through the em- 
bezzlement of the officers of national banks amounted to 
$8,350,000 during the first five months of this year. Six of 
the banks failed, the stealings of their officers aggregating 
$5,340,000. The irregularities disclosed in the management 
of life insurance companies sink into insignificance compared 
to this record. The losses incurred by the banks fall upon 
their depositors, and hundreds of business men have been 
ruined or involved in their business affairs because of these 
embezzlements. Not a policyholder in a life insurance com- 
pany has lost or will lose a dollar because of any improper 
diversion of the funds of any company. On the contrary, 
millions of dollars have been added to the assets of the com- 
panies through the profits derived from the investments 
made by the officers who have been so freely condemned. 
The policyholders are richer by these amounts because of 
the ability and care which the officers have exercised over 
the trust funds confided to them. Conceding that some of 
them have improved the opportunities offered in the hand- 
ling of hundreds of millions of dollars to benefit themselves, 
and that a few thousands of dollars have been expended 
irregularly, the fact remains that the policyholders are not 
only not losers, but have made heavy gains because of their 
trust in life insurance, and at the same time their lives have 
been insured. Had their policies matured, by death or other- 
wise, every dollar that their contracts call for would have 
been promptly paid. The life insurance irregularities have 
been greatly exaggerated, but this does not excuse the fact 
that they did exist to some extent. The funds confided to 
insurance companies, national banks or elsewhere should be 
guarded as a sacred trust, and those who have charge of them 
held to a more strict accountability than if they handled pri- 
vate funds. But in the last analysis the responsibility must 
rest with individuals, and upon their ability and integrity is 
dependent the safety of the institutions with whose manage- 
ment they are charged. The national bank failures wrecked 
the lives of many of their officers who had proven recreant 
to their duty, whose greed was greater than their integrity, 
and several of the life insurance men have also paid the penalty 


of their cupidity. There is a popular outcry for more insur- 
ance victims, and the system of life insurance itself is under 
criticism. But no voice is raised against the national bank 
system, in the administration of which such heavy losses have 
been incurred, which is entirely proper. The system is cor- 
rect, only its administrators, in a few instances, have yielded 
to the temptation placed before them. Life insurance is one 
of the most beneficent of modern institutions, and it is no 
more to be condemned because of the shortcomings of a few 
persons in authority than is the national banking system be- 
cause a few men connected with it have proved false to them- 
selves and the public. 





XAMINATIONS of life insurance companies seem to 
be the order of the day, and the Mutual, the Equitable 
and the New York Life are getting their fill of them. Presi- 
dent Morton of the Equitable states that there have been 
five examinations of that company within the past few 
months, and both the other companies are at present going 
through a similar experience. The legislative investigating 
committee has dealt with certain features of management, 
but has not gone into details to the extent that the other 
examiners are expected to do. Each of the companies has 
provided for thorough investigation of its internal affairs 
entirely independent of the official examinations. The Equi- 
table auditors have made their report, details of which 
have already been printed in THE Spectator. A committee 
of trustees of the Mutual is now working upon the affairs of 
that company, and last week the New York Life appointed 
a similar committee of trustees for a like purpose. This 
committee consists of Thomas P. Fowler, Norman B. Ream, 
Clarence H. Mackay, Hiram R. Steele and Augustus G. 
Paine. These are all gentlemen of high standing in the busi- 
ness world, being identified with large and successful enter- 
prises. Mr. Fowler, chairman of the committee, has been a 
trustee of the company for a number of years, is president of 
the Ontario and Western Railroad and is a man of sterling 
integrity and strenuous methods. It will be his purpose to 
go to the bottom of things in the management of the New 
York Life, and to ascertain to what extent, if any, the admin- 
istration has been at fault. This information is to be secured 
by searching inquiry as to men and methods, for the informa- 
tion of the policyholders and the guidance of the trustees in 
future. These are drastic measures to enforce, but the re- 
sults that will be obtained will fully justify the labor required. 
It is at a sacrifice of their personal interests that these gentle- 
men undertake this arduous duty, but they do it from a de- 
sire to clear the life insurance atmosphere, and to remove any 
prejudice against their companies that recent events may 
have inspired. 





HE three great life insurance companies of New York 
have expended a great amount of energy and large 

sums in cold cash in building up business for themselves in 
foreign countries. They have been handicapped to a con- 
siderable extent by native prejudice in favor of native com- 
panies, and by the hostility of these companies. While the 
American companies have, after years of hard work, secured 
a goodly volume of business, it has cost them considerably 
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more than a similar amount of home business would have 
cost, and it is an open question whether the game has been 
worth the candle. Some officers high up in the manage- 
ment of the companies are free to express themselves in op- 
position to the foreign business, and would gladly see the 
field abandoned entirely to the native companies, simply car- 
rying forward to maturity the business already secured. One 
serious objection to conducting the foreign business is found 
to be in the vast sums the companies are obliged to maintain 
in foreign countries, virtually as a guarantee of their good 
faith. ‘The investment of these assets upon a favorable basis 
abroad is a difficult matter, their earning power in the home 
market being considerably greater. The companies have 
purchased large and costly buildings in many prominent 
cities, which they occupy in part themselves, renting the re- 
mainder at such prices as they can get. Such buildings serve 
as advertisements, but their earning power is small compared 
with their cost. Their acquisition by the companies was due 
largely to the spirit of rivalry that has characterized the com- 
petition between them both at home and abroad, but they 
have proven to be something of white elephants on their 
hands. Now that the “three giants’ are entering upon a 
reform period, and “housecleaning” being the order of the 
day, it might be to the advantage of their policyholders if this 
foreign business was thoroughly investigated and closed out, 
unless it can show better results than have heretofore been 
credited to it. There is business enough ahead at home for 
all companies to get as much as they ought to have, and the 
cutting out of the foreign business would aid materially in 
restoring public confidence in the three companies especially 


interested in it. 





HAT erratic and unscrupulous “frenzied financier” of 
Boston; Thomas W. Lawson, has been appealing to 

the policyholders of the leading New York life com- 
panies to send him their proxies to enable him to vote for 
trustees at the next election, and promising to reorganize the 
management if he could get control. It has been repeatedly 
shown that Lawson is a self-seeking and unscrupulous specu- 
lator, and that he has led to the slaughter hundreds of inno- 
cent persons who have followed his advice. The latest 
incident of this kind was made manifest in his campaign 
against the Amalgamated Copper Company. Some time 
since he organized a $10,000,000 pool, inducing many of his 
friends and followers to join in it to fight the copper interests. 
In August he predicted that the price of copper would fall 
off materially, and that Amalgamated stock would go down 
correspondingly. His forecast proved to be in error, for the 
price of the metal advanced and the stock rose last week to 
above par. On Thursday last Lawson notified subscribers 
to his blind pool that their losses to date were $3,600,000, or 
thirty-six per cent of the amount they had placed in his hands 
to fight the copper interests with. He advises the subscrib- 
ers to withdraw the balance of their subscription to the blind 
pool, and smile pleasantly while they pocket their losses. Hav- 
ing failed so disastrously in his copper schemes, Lawson sug- 
gests something else, and in his announcement says that he 
has made provision for going into bankruptcy in case of its 
failure. In view of the failure of so many of his schemes, he 
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evidently looks upon bankruptcy as the outcome of his fool- 
hardy speculations. ‘This failure of his copper schemes and 
the victimizing of so many who trusted him is but one inci- 
dent in the “frenzied” speculative career of this man, who is 
now seeking to obtain control of one or more of the great 
life insurance companies, with their millions of dollars of 
trust funds. His ulterior object in this matter he has not 
explained, but that he is governed by self-interest is to be 
concluded from his previous performances. Policyholders 
who send him their proxies are making a great mistake, and 
those who have already sent them should make amends by 
recalling them without delay. 





HE testimony of E. H. Harriman before the legislative 
insurance investigating committee last week shows that 

he was greatly chagrined when he learned that Thomas F. 
Ryan had purchased from James H. Hyde his majority in- 
terest in the stock of the Equitable, and was highly indignant 
when Mr. Ryan refused to share his purchase with him. His 
indignation carried him so far that he threatened Mr. Ryan 
to use his personal and political influence to thwart his plans. 
In his testimony, Mr, Harriman attempted to soften somewhat 
his language, by stating that what he meant by his threat was 
that if Mr. Ryan did not carry out his philanthropic views re- 
garding the company as he had expressed them, then he, Mr. 
Harriman, would use his influence against him. Before Mr. 
Hyde sold his stock, the report was current that Mr. Harri- 
man had made Mr. Hyde various offers for his stock, and the 
fear that he would obtain control of the company was the in- 
citing cause that produced the break between Mr. Hyde and 
the other officers of the company, leading up to public scan- 
dals and the present investigating committee. Had Mr. Hyde 
accepted his original offer, it is said that he would be better 
off by several millions of dollars. When, therefore, Mr. Har- 
riman found that Mr. Ryan had got ahead of him in the pur- 
chase, his indignation found voice in threats of opposition to 
Mr. Ryan’s plans for the reorganization of the company. Mr. 
Harriman questions the philanthropic motives of Mr. Ryan 
in paying $2,500,000 for 502 shares of stock, the dividends 
upon which are limited to seven per cent, but Mr. Ryan might 
retort by asking what the railroad magnate’s motives were 
when he sought to acquire control of the company. Mr. Har- 
riman, at one time as a director of the Equitable, is credited 
with having exercised a strong influence over Mr. Hyde, but 
when he indorsed the Frick report there came a break, and 
Mr. Hyde is reported to have declared that he had been be- 
trayed by his friends. Indeed, it is now no secret that Mr. 
Hyde, after Mr, Alexander had proposed his resignation as 
vice-president and his retirement from the company, consid- 
ered carefully the demand made on him and was for some 
time hesitating as to following the advice of his superior 
officer, with his mind about made up to retire quietly and 
gracefully, when Harriman came on the scene in the role of 
Iago, and the Harriman faction, with a view to promoting 
Harriman’s interests, took up the active support of young 
Hyde’s cause and urged Hyde to fight to the bitter end. That 
the Harriman betrayal induced him to sell his stock to Mr. 
Ryan, and so remove a bone of contention by introducing an 
entirely new element in the personnel of the company, is highly 
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probable. Mr. Harriman’s insinuations regarding the purity 
of the motives of Mr. Ryan are to be taken for what they are 
worth. So far Mr. Ryan has carried out his promises by 
placing the stock in the hands of three trustees, who enjoy 
the confidence of the public to an enviable extent, and giving 
them unrestricted authority to select the trustees of the com- 
pany. He has selected as president, Paul Morton, a gentle- 
man of national reputation and of conceded administrative 
ability. Under the new conditions the Equitable is rapidly 
being reorganized and reformed in matters that have been 
justly criticised, and is already placed upon a business basis 
that entitles it to absolute public confidence. Had there not 
been an underlying political motive for the examination of 
Messrs. Ryan and Harriman, their testimony would probably 
never have been heard. Curiosity having been in a manner 
satisfied by their statements, the committee can safely leave 
the subject to the judgment of the public. 








SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


IN AND ABOUT NEW YORK. 


The Vedder Underwriting Company has been appointed United 
States general agent of the Delaware of Dover. The latter, which 
recently increased its capital from $100,000 to $200,000 and added 
$40,000 to its cash surplus, will enter New York State about the first 
of the coming year, operating as a tariff office. 

The regular December meeting of the Insurance Society of New 
York was held on Tuesday last at the society’s rooms, 73 William 
street. The guest of the occasion was Henry E. Hess, manager of 
the New York Fire Insurance Exchange, who delivered an excellent 
and highly edifying address on “The Work of Rating Organizations, 
Past and Present.” 

Irwin S. Lowenthal becomes a member of the firm of Anton Sond- 
heim & Son on January 1, the style of which will be then changed to 
Anton Sondheim, Son & Co. 

The recent action of the directors of the Hamilton Fire in adopting 
a resolution to bring about the increase in the capital stock, heretofore 
mentioned in these columns, will be submitted to the stockholders for 
approval at the coming annual meeting of the latter in January. 

Mayor McClellan has vetoed the ordinance to amend section 105 of 
the Building Code relating to fireproof buildings, by striking there- 
from the clauses covering the compulsory use of so-called fireproof 
wood in buildings exceeding 150 feet in height. 

Ten days have elapsed since the report of the Committee of Twenty 
upon the city of New York was sent out, and so far it does not ap- 
pear to have produced any change in the treatment of the city risks 
in the least degree. Apparently it has created far more of a sensation 
outside of the city than in it, as evidenced by a scare-head in a Phila- 
delphia journal: “New York’s Awful Danger.” There are some com- 
ments of a kind the committee would not relish and, after admitting 
that many of the details are true, the deductions are not accepted 
without some doubt. The consensus of opinion is that the danger 
points are exaggerated and the safeguards underrated. This is about 
the substance of the opinions concerning nearly every report made 
hy the Committee of Twenty of other cities, but it is after all a timely 
document, and should attract the attention of the public authorities. 
The necessity of improvements in the automatic alarm service was 
made clear by the investigation months ago, of the New York Board 
experts. The inefficiency of a certain percentage of steam fire engines 
has been known for a long period, and the advocacy of an increased 
water supply dates back several years. It is subject to doubt whether 
the report will revolutionize the methods of the companies or lessen 
the hustle for city business. 


Brokers who are interested in risks which are protected by automatic 
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sprinklers are indignant and amused by turns over the action of the 
Exchange in reducing rates on lumber yards and their exposures only 
a few weeks after announcing an increase in rates upon over 250 
sprinklered risks. They ask what kind of underwriting talent is it 
that reduces rates on combustible risks without protection, and boosts 
up rates on sprinklered properties. If the excuse in one case is the 
low ratio of losses to premiums, the experience in sprinklered risks 
is several times more favorable. 

Offers have been on the Street of lines on the profit contingents of 
agents and managers which will mature on the last day of the month. 
There are very few offices which will entertain speculation contracts 
of this class, but it has been done in past years and may be done again. 
In all cases, the profits earned to» December 1 are taken as a basis in 
comparison with the receipts and losses for December of the previous 
year. If this month’s losses over net receipts reduces the amount 
earned for the prior eleven months, then the reinsurer will pay the 
difference. The December losses favor the chances of profit on the 
speculation. 

The Royal Exchange has sent out notices of cancellation of certain 
term policies issued last year, extending beyond January 1. This is 
understood to be the finale of the revision of the policies issued under 
the former administration. In spite of the free criticism of the liberal 
underwriting in former years, it is understood the net results have 
been profitable to the Royal Exchange. The company’s city under- 
writing is, however, far more conservative than formerly. 

The withdrawal of the North British and Mercantile, German- 
American and German Alliance from Buffalo is quite consistent with 
the opinions arrived at by their managers in dealing with the Buffalo 
agents. There is no sign that they are to be followed by fifty others 
and, according to a Buffalo authority, one company has doubled its 
lines already as an evidence of its confidence in the present rates pro- 
ducing a profit. 

The Exchange will hold a special meeting to-day to consider a new 
schedule on fibre storage stores, which is said to be a vast improvement 
upon the old schedule. It was offered at the last regular meeting and 
postponed for a special session. 

The New York Board held a meeting yesterday, and it was an- 
nounced that the revised by-laws were to be offered for final. action. 

The Chicago Underwriters Association, the rate-making and dis- 
cipline-enforcing body which in that city corresponds to the Exchange 
in this city, has concluded to disband rather than take the chances of 
trouble in the courts, arising from the decision of the Supreme Court 
it a case involving conspiracy in restraint of trade. The old Board 
of Underwriters, which, like the board in New York, has a charter 
from the legislature, will endeavor to devise a plan to use the associa- 
tion rates in a lawful way. There is someihing suggestive in this 
experience to the members of the Exchange and board at home. 

It appears that there are two companies, which are managed in the 
interest of the lumber dealers, which make a specialty of lumber yard 
risks. They have invaded the field in the East and taken away large 
lines from the regular companies in and around Boston and New 
York. This is alleged to be one of the reasons why the Exchange 
agreed to reduce rates on such risks at its regular December meeting. 

Certainly it was a compliment to the New York committee, who 
formulated the restricted schedule, that none of its mysteries and 
intricacies frightened the members of the South-Eastern Tariff As- 
sociation. They adopted it unhesitatingly as a basis for competing 
with mutuals for the sprinklered mills of the South. But if they have 
no more luck in recovering lost risks from the factory mutuals than 
the companies located here, they will be disappointed. We hope they 
wil! succeed in their object. 

Profit forms are appearing on the Street which are quite speculative 
in character. The freedom of the companies in accepting such forms 
is in striking contrast with their old-fashioned objections which pre- 
vailed a few years ago. 

The old-time ghost, which used to haunt the dreams of under- 
writers at the most dangerous conflagration center in this city, seems 
to have escaped censure and excited praise from the Committee of 
Twenty. We mean the wholesale drygoods district, which every com- 
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peny feared, both at home and abroad. Now the committee says it is 
in excellent shape to resist a spreading conflagration. This is a sur- 
prise to underwriters, who expected to have their previous opinions of 
the congested district revived and enlarged. 


Joseph A. Banks, manager of the Harlem office of the Continental, 
attempted suicide on Monday last by cutting his wrists with a broken 
picce of glass, while in the Burger Brau Café at 109 East 125th street. 


Life and Casualty Notes. 
Richard A. McCurdy, former president of the Mutual Life, was re- 
ported as quite ill last week, although later reports say that he shows 
material improvement. 


Dr. S. B. Wolfe died suddenly on Wednesday last in the New York 
office of the Connecticut Mutual Life while obtaining an application 
blank for the use of a relative. He had been in poor health for some 
months, to improve which he spent the past summer in Europe. Dr. 
Wolfe served during the Civil War as surgeon in the Union Army 
with the rank of major. Life insurance claimed his attention for a 
number of years, and from 1897 to 1904 he was inspector of agencies 
for the Washington Life. The funeral services were held on Friday 
last at Masonic Hall and were attended by many who had learned to 
appreciate his sterling qualities. A widow and three sons survive him, 
among them being S. Herbert Wolfe, the well-known consulting 
actuary. 

In the course of the legislative investigation the committee has 
discovered that several of the life insurance companies are not mis- 
managed, using that term even in its most liberal sense. Outside of 
the giant companies few organizations have yet been subject to public 
questioning and they have shown up remarkably well. The Home 
Life, for example, came out with flying colors, and the counsel for 
the committee could find no cause for complaint. The only company 
of the State not located in the metropolis—the Security Mutual—also 
convinced the committee that its affairs had been conservatively and 
honestly managed. It is a pity that there will not be time to hear 
from a number of other companies, except by written testimony, all 
of which are equally well and honestly conducted. At a dinner of 
agents of the Northwestern Mutual, held in this city on Monday, this 
point was referred to, and it was determined to ask the committee to 
give the company a chance to be heard. 


The following securities were sold at auction last week: Lawyers 
Title Insurance and Trust, 5 shares at 317%, par 100; Casualty Com- 
pany of America, 50 shares at 130, par I00. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


After a perusual of the reports of the special commission to investi- 
gate the merits of the two-platoon system, as tested at one station, 
Mayor Dunne announced that he would exert his efforts for the con- 
version of the fire department to a two-platoon system. He is quoted 
2s saying: 

If there is any way of doing it, the system should be extended to 
the whole department. The commission has reported that it is a 
humane innovation, which allows the men more liberty and home 
life, and I am willing to follow the reports of the men who have care- 
fully watched its test. 

President Edward M. Teall of the Chicago Underwriters Associa- 
tion declared that the association would take no cognizance of the 
report of the Mayor’s special commission or indulge in any action 
on it. He asked: 


Where is the city to get the money for the salaries of nearly 500 
additional firemen? If it is possible now to secure funds to meet that 
kind of a disbursement, it would be far more practical to build new 
engine houses in the outlying districts and put the 500 men where 
property and life would be better safeguarded. 

The decision of the Federal Court of Appeals for the Northern 
jurisdiction, sitting at St. Paul, Minn., in sustaining the constitution- 
ality of the old Missouri “Vexatious Delay Law,” which has in past 
years several times been declared invalid and unconstitutional by 
lower courts, and which has been regarded by underwriters as null 
and void, has occasioned much interest among Chicago underwriters. 
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The decision was rendered in favor of William Williamson, who, with 
his son, R. M. Williamson, has offices in this city. About five years 
ago Mr. Williamson had a claim against a well-known insurance com- 
pany for $20,000, as the result of a loss in conflagration of a brick 
structure at Kansas City, Mo. For certain reasons the company 
refused payment of the claim, and it was dragged through several 
courts, until two years ago, when the concern settled in full. Mr. 
Williamson determined to test the validity of the old ““Vexatious Delay 
Law,” which provides that, where there has been unnecessary delay in 
the payment of a claim, the assured can sue and collect a penalty of 
ten per cent on the amount of premiums paid and attorneys’ fees as 
damages, and instituted suit against the company. He was advised 
several days ago that a verdict had been handed down in his favor, 
and that the court, which began the case while sitting at St. Louis, had 
upheld the constitutionality of the old statute. This sets a precedent 
which cannot be disregarded for companies doing business in those 
States where a similar statute is in force, and will have a tendency to 
put underwriters on the alert where a delay contingency arises in the 
future. 

The Chicago Underwriters Association and the fire insurance patrol 
association, which secured its charter in 1861 under the title of the 
Board of Underwriters of Chicago, are in process of being merged 
into one organization, with one set of officers, which will be known 
under the latter title. The work of amalgamating the two bodies is 
now in progress under the direction of the attorneys uf both, and will 
piobably be completed by the first of the year. 


It is understood that the Underwriters Association has so far re- 
ceived but two replies to the letters which it sent out some time ago, 
notifying the boards of nearby villages that their fire departments 
would have to be changed from volunteer to salaried companies or the 
organization would advise an increase in the rates of insurance: The 
EFarlem village board, at a recent meeting, decided to place six mem- 
bers of their department on regular salaries. The authorities at 
Lagrange have signified their intention of retaining their four com- 
panies, numbering about thirty men, on the present volunteer system. 
President Gade, of the local board of Lake Forest, said that they had 
not officially considered the letter of the association yet, but that he 
believed that they would not change their volunteer system. 


The Underwriters Association, at a recent meeting, reduced the rates 
on breweries and their storage houses ten per cent on buildings and 
twenty-five per cent on contents. It was shown by statistics that the 
experience of underwriters on that class of risks warranted the re- 
duction. The reduction was practically a revocation of the rates of 
ten and twenty-five per cent which were put in force several years ago 
by the association. 


Insurance on the property of the Chicago City Railway will here- 
after be placed by Rothermel & Hasbrouck of the Traders Insurance 
Company. The amount carried by the railway company for 1905 is 
$2,700,000. The railway company has increased this amount to $6,400,- 
000, owing to the addition of three new power houses and nearly 
$2,000,000 worth of new rolling stock to the risk. 


The Illinois State Board has asked permission of the governing 
board to use a modified schedule for the rating of unprotected towns, 
t> secure greater ease in application. The companies insisted that, 
as the Dean schedule had been adopted for this work, no change 
would be made. ‘ 


BOSTON AND VICINITY. 

The New England Insurance Exchange has come to no decision 
relative to the report of the executive committee regarding the mini- 
mum rates of lumber. 

At the meeting of the Boston Board of Fire Underwriters, on Tues- 
day, the vacancy and non-occupancy clause to be used in writing 
dwelling houses in and around Boston, to go into effect January 1, 
1906, was adopted. 

The board adopted a memorial on the death of Edward Atkinson, 
the late president of the Boston Manufacturers Mutual. 

W. S. Colgrove and Herbert F. Blood will hereafter be in charge 
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of the New England field business of the Spring Garden and the 
American of Philadelphia. 


Life and Casualty Notes. 

The Massachusetts Insurance Department has been looking over 
the surety bonds filed by the various officers of Massachusetts insur- 
ance companies, and has found all sorts and kinds, most of which do 
not conform to requirements. The chief feature about the matter is 
in connection with the bond for the faithful performance of the duties 
of the various officers of these insurance companies. The Department 
has drawn up a form, which has been approved by the Attorney- 
General’s department, which must be used in the future. This form 
has none of the “frills” and conditions that have been so popular with 
the surety companies when they have issued bonds for these officers. 

The United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Boston, has rendered 
a decision which sustains the contention of the incontestability of 
certain policies written by the Mutual Reserve, amounting to $16,930. 
In his application, the applicant agreed to the usual conditions. The 
policies were issued April 14, 1897, and the insured died October 5, 
1902, when the company, so it is alleged, found that the insured was 
in ill health at the time the application was made, on which ground it 
claimed that the policies had never been in force. The court does not 
support the company’s contention, holding that, after the period of 
three years has passed, the policy is in continuous force within the 
meaning of the clause referring thereto. 


NOTES FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


The Fame Insurance Company of Philadelphia, as announced in 
the last issue of THe Spectator, had been reorganized by Muir & 
Haughton, began accepting business last week, but its operations in 
this city will for the present be limited to the writing of risks outside 
of the congested district. It is the purpose, some time after the first 
of the year, to materially increase the capital and surplus of the com- 
pany, and then enlarge the scope of its business. The company has 
been elected to membership in the Philadelphia Fire Underwriters 
Association. 

James F. Stone, of Stone, Mathews & Co., has decided to aggres- 
sively seek to build up the Eastern Pennsylvania general agency 
business, for a number of companies represented by that firm. With 
this end in view, he has admitted Wm. J. Harbison, Jr., to the firm of 
James F. Stone & Co. It is understood that Mr. Harbison will be the 
active member of the firm. 

For the purpose of doing a suburban agency and general real 
estate business, the firm of Miller & Duffield has been formed and 
taken offices in the Liverpool and London and Globe building. A few 
years ago, Mr. Miller, who is a prominent insurance agent of Lans- 
dale, Pa., started a suburban agency firm under the style of W. H. 
Miller & Son, but this was afterward abandoned. 


John D. Boniface, counterman of the L. C. Madeira & Sons agency, 
will on January 1, 1906, succeed Joseph Doyle as managér of the 
branch office of the Girard Fire and Marine at 138 South Fourth street. 

When Joseph Doyle opens his office at 440 Walnut street on Jan- 
uary I, 1906, as manager of the Philadelphia branch of the Camden 
Fire, he will also become the sole agent of the Glens Falls for this 
territory succeeding Platt, Yungman & Co., which concern has rep- 
resented the company in a similar capacity for the past fifteen years. 


Life and Casualty Notes. 

There seems to be no question now that the amount of new business 
written during 1905 by the Provident Life and Trust of this city will 
reach the grand total of $20,000,000, as against about $17,500,000 
written during 1904. 

A number of stockholders of the Security Life and Annuity of this 
city began an equity proceeding last week in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court, to prevent the merger of that company with the Western 
Life Indemnity. Judge McPherson granted a temporary restraining 
order without fixing a date for hearing. 

Insurance Commissioner Martin has notified all life insurance com- 
panies doing business in Pennsylvania, that’ they must file written 
agreements abolishing the giving of rebates, to dismissing agents who 
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do so and to refuse to employ such agents for three years after dis- 
missal. This action was taken at the suggestion of Attorney-Geueral 
Carson, who ruled that the Insurance Department has no legal au- 
thority to conduct a general investigation into the methods of doing 
life insurance business in this State, particularly in regard to the 
practice of rebating. 


Ward L. Carraway, formerly with Coleman & Wonsetler, represent- 
atives of the Northwestern Mutual Life, has been appointed manager 
for this city of the life department of the Travelers. 


A bill will be introduced at the next session of the legislature pro- 
viding for an investigation similar to the one now being carried on 
in New York. Mr. Martin has also asked Governor Pennypacker to 
take official notice of the testimony given in New York on Wednes- 
day of last week, by Haley Fiske, vice-president of the Metropolitan 
Life, that he spent $5000 in killing off inimical legislation in this’ State, 
regarding insurance on the lives of children under a certain age. The 
defeat of such a bill in 1897 led to a senatorial investigation into a 
bribery scandal in connection with it, and the bill of 1903 was killed in 
committee. 


At the session of the State Grange held in Sunbury, Pa., on Thurs- 
day last, Chaplain J. W. Johnson introduced a resolution favoring the 
withdrawal of farmers from the large insurance companies and recom- 
mending the establishment of a grange insurance company. It was 
unanimously adopted and a committee named to formulate the plan. 


A written agreement between all the members of the Association 
of Pittsburg Life Underwriters has been signed to do no rebating, and 
to use their earnest efforts to stop the practice. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


OHIO OBSERVATIONS. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Fremont conditions are considerably upset on account of the ‘“‘sepa- 
ration’? movements having resulted in one of the agencies retaining the 
non-Union companies in preference to the Union companies, and the 
Union companies resenting this preference by opening up rates. It is 
feared that the fight will get beyond the companies now involved and 
spread so as to compel other companies to protect their business by also 
cutting the rates. 

The fight now on in Bowling Green will probably be brought to a close 
by the intervention of the National Association of Local Agents. If it 
is not soon ended it promises to be a long drawn out and sharp one, 
and one which will probably be a costly one to the companies. 

The Lorain trouble is primarily one between two agents, one of the 
agents having bought out a mixed agency and upon taking over the non- 
Union companies one of the Union agencies took the Union companies 
and made a personal solicitation of the business on their books without 
having bought the expirations; some of the special agents in common 
with the Union agent have been trying to involve the other agents in 
the controversy, but it now looks as if the efforts of one of the leading 
non-Union specials, through the county association or by bringing about 
an agreement for sale and purchase of the expirations in dispute, will 
result in the removal of all friction. 

In order that there may be some supervision of rates and forms under 
which policies are written when the stamping secretary in one section has 
been removed, as will happen shortly to all of the stamping clerks, one 
of the county associations has under advisement the proposition that the 
secretary of the association shall have at all times absolute liberty to 
examine any of the books of an agency, and shall be expected at regular 
times to examine all registers; in case any irregularity is discovered, it 
is to be reported to the association for action. The expenses of the asso- 
ciation are to be borne by the local agents and the companies are in no 
way to be subscribers of, nor connected with, the association and the 
duties of the secretary in any way. CHRISTOPHER. 

Columbus, December 18. 


—Representative Fred Landis of Indiana has introduced a bill in Congress 
which, while not attempting to declare insurance inter-State commerce, provides 
for publicity of insurance companies’ acts by requiring annual reports from 
those engaged in the business in the District of Columbia, in the Territories 
and in the insular possessions. It is said that President Roosevelt approves of 
this plan, and will ask Congress to favor it. This bill creates a division of in- 
surance in the Department of Commerce and Labor, with a Superintendent of 
Insurance, with whom insurance companies must file annual reports. He 
shall have the right to visit, administer oaths, inspect books and put officials on 
the stand. 
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CASUALTY INSURANCE. 


Plate Glass Men Adopt Resolutions. 

At the last meeting of the Plate Glass Underwriters Association held 
in New York, Major A. White, president of the New York Plate Glass, 
was elected to a place on the board of trustees, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Max Danziger. 

A resolution was unanimously adopted to the effect that on all poli- 
cies issued subsequent to December 1, on which premiums were not paid 
within forty days, notice of cancellation in five days should be sent, and 
that if this failed to produce the desired result the policies be canceled 
and the facts reported to the arbitrator, no other company issuing a 
policy on said risk. It further provided that in the event of the premium 
or earned premium on a canceled policy be paid, the company notify the 
arbitrator and that any company may then accept the risk. 

A resolution was offered making 2% per cent the minimum rate on all 
risks, which was defeated by the negative vote of the Casualty Com- 
pany of America. Mr. White then offered the following resolution, which 
was adopted: 

“Resolved, That the 24% per cent premium book be the minimum basis 
rate on all plate glass risks in the boroughs of the city of New York as 
soon as the Casualty Company of America shall agree to it.’’ 








To Protect Liability Brokers. 

The following is an extract from a circular letter recently issued from 
the liability department of the Travelers in Minneapolis: 

Once having placed a risk on the company’s books, the broker or agent 
of record is absolutely protected in the renewal of that risk unless we 
receive explicit orders from the assured or an acknowledgment from the 
broker that he has lost the line. * * * Place the business you now 
have with the Travelers before the company you are now with is obliged 
to raise its rates or withdraw altogether. Sooner or later they will have 
to do one or the other. Most of the companies are making no money out 
of their liability undertakings, and while some of them are not yet old 
enough in the business to bring their true loss home to their annual 
statement and show the actual loss there, yet none of them can long 
keep up the pretense that they are doing well under existing conditions. 

The inference is that if a broker places a special risk this year, the 
company will refuse to rewrite it if offered by another broker next year, 
thus making, in a way, special agents of all brokers, a condition which 
does not altogether meet with favor among many local agents. 





Three-Year Liability Contracts. 

The Fidelity and Casualty has this to say regarding three-year lia- 
bility policies. 

There appears to be a growing demand on the part of our liability 
policyholders to secure ‘‘three-year quotations’ of rates. This dispo- 
sition is largely due, of course, to the offerings of cut-rate companies, 
actuated to a degree by a desire for volume against the time when rates 
will go up, as they will do inevitably under the operation of the new 
reserve laws. 

The practice ought not to be encouraged. When any prospect asks for 
a three-year policy, it may be pointed out to him that the cancellation 
clause is found in every policy and may be utilized by any company to 
throw overboard the risk if it proves to be a bad one, or if, by reason of 
higher ratings generally, the company wishes to re-write in order to 
enforce a better rate. 





Minor Casualty Notes 

—The Pacific Surety has entered Ohio. 

—A stock casualty company is being formed at Vincennes, Ind. 

—The American Bonding has joined the Burglary Underwriters Asso- 
ciation. 

—Geo. C. Carscadin has been appointed assistant manager of the 
Preferred’s agency at Buffalo. 

—The Mutual Live Stock Insurance Company of Georgia has been 
chartered. Its headquarters are at Athens. 

—The Birmingham, Ala., agency of the Maryland Casualty has been 
transferred to the new firm of J. M. Cartright & Co. 

—James Shelton has resigned as superintendent of the liability and 
bonding department of McClure, Kelly & Co. of Houston, Tex. 

—The Fidelity and Casualty secured the line on the boilers in the 
pumping station at Nashville; $15,000 for three years; premium, $65. 

—On January 1 Gerald E. Hart, formerly with the American Bonding 
Company, will assume charge of the newly instituted burglary depart- 
ment of the Metropolitan Surety. 

—The Law Defense Company of Dubuque has been licensed by the Sec- 
retary of State and is said to be doing a good business. It defends, for an 
annual fee, doctors, dentists, employers of labor and others from suits for 
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damages. It is purely a ‘‘defense,’’ not an ‘“‘indemnity,’’ company. J. R. 
Guthrie is president and D. H. McCarthy, secretary. 


—The plate glass line of the new Candler skyscraper in Atlanta, com- 
monly known as the ‘‘dope building,’’ has been secured for the Pennsyl- 
vania Casualty Company by King & Drake, general agents. 

—The New Jersey Casualty and Relief Association of Newark, a con- 
cern organized last August under the law relating to associations not 
for pecuniary profit, expects to be entered in five States after January 1. 


—The Pennsylvania Surety Company has been formed at Harrisburg, 
Pa., with a paid-up capital of $125,000. It will confine its operations to 
its home State and do a general fidelity and surety business. Edward 
Bailey is president; G. W. Reily, vice-president, and R. G. Cox, treas- 
urer and secretary. 

—The Bankers Accident Insurance Company of Des Moines, Ia., has 
just entered Wisconsin and Pennsylvania for business. Active arrange- 
ments are being made to open up this territory, and shortly after the 
first of the year two other States will be entered. President W. E. 
Stabler reports that the company is closing a splendid year. 

—Attorney-General Young of Minnesota has given an opinion in the 
case of the Physicians Defense Company of Fort Wayne, Ind., against 
the Maryland and other casualty companies writing physicians liability 
business; that not only have the casualty companies a right to do this 
business under their charters, but the Physicians Defense must here- 
after comply with the Minnesota insurance laws, which, up to the present 
time, it has not been compelled to do. 

—The Philadelphia Casualty Company has placed on the market a 
new contract called the ‘Philadelphia Accident,’’ which contains both 
the beneficiary and ten per cent accumulation clauses. Weekly indemnity 
is paid for total or partial disability for 200 weeks. The contract also 
provides death benefits, dismemberment benefits and weekly indemni- 
ties for septic infection, sunstroke, freezing, hernia, hydrophobia, anes- 
thetics, gas, poisonous vapor and asphyxiation. Surgeons’ fees and regis- 
tration cards for both insured and beneficiary are also included. 


—The President’s message contains the following paragraph relative 
to an employers’ liability law: 

In my annual message to the fifty-seventh Congress, at its second 
session, I recommend the passage of an employers’ liability law for the 
District of Columbia and in our navy yards. IT renewed that recom- 
mendation in my message to the fifty-eighth Congress, at its second 
session, and further suggested the appointment of a commission to make 
a comprehensive study of employers’ liability, with a view to the enact- 
ment of a wise and constitutional law covering the subject, applicable 
to all industries within the scope of the Federal power. I hope that such 
a law will be prepared and enacted as speedily as possible. 














SURETY MATTERS. 


Tax Payments in Indiana. 

After the Sherrick shortage in Indiana the American Surety claimed that 
it was not liable under its bond, because Sherrick had collected taxes 
from insurance companies when the law provided that these taxes should 
he paid to the State Treasurer. Sherrick was simply following the prece- 
dent established by previous auditors. 

Governor Hanly now says that he will seek to recover from the former 
auditors all such money thus collected by them as fees. This is thought 
to be about $500,000. Failing in this it is hinted that an effort will be 
made to collect from the insurance companies the amounts the auditors 
took, on the ground that it was the business of the companies to know 
who the money might legally be paid to. 

The American Surety will not be called upon to make good its bond, 
as the securities pledged by the ex-auditor have in all but one instance 
realized dollar for dollar. The small difference was made up by friends. 








Minor Surety Notes. 

—McClure, Kelly & Co. of Houston have been appointed general agents 
for the United Surety in Texas. 

—Pennsylvania agents are hustling for the $9,000,000 of bond business 
which must be placed before January. 

—The George W. Chandler insurance agency of Detroit has been ap- 
pointed general agent for the Empire State Surety in Michigan. 

—The Fidelity and Casualty has regained control of the fidelity bond 
line of the Interborough Railway Company of New York, covering 2800 
ticket agents and choppers. The bonds are for $500 each. 

—In its new form of application for depository bonds, the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty has formulated the following question: 
“Have you now in force any other bond, either corporate or individual, 
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guaranteeing deposits of city, county, State or other funds? If so, give 
the name of the company or individual, and the amount of each bond.” 
This company has also made the rule that depository bonds will be issued 
for only one quarter of the capital and surplus of the concern seeking 
the indemnity. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


THE MIDDLE STATES. 





Middle States Life and Casualtv Notes. 

—The United States Supreme Court has affirmed the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York in the case of the Mutual Reserve Life vs. 
Henry C. Birch, assignee of certain judgments upon contracts of life insurance, 
adding ten per cent for damages, as well as interest and costs, to the verdict 
against the company. The policies in dispute were issued in North Carolina, 
and the company sought to evade payment on the ground that it had no 
authorized agent in that State at the time. 

—Thos. H. Bowles is taking an active part once more in stirring up the policy- 
holders of the Mutual Life for the purpose of obtaining a larger share in its 
management. He proposes that a meeting of policyholders be held, at the 
expense of the company, to elect a committee on reorganization and to provide 
trustees who shall be in sympathy with the interests of the policyholders. It 
is understood that the trustees did not consider this proposition at its meeting 
last week. 

—At the banquet of the Life Underwriters Association of Syracuse, held on 
December 16, Charles W. Scovel, president of the National Life Underwriters 
Association, was the principal speaker. The burden of his address was that 
after the house cleaning now going on everyone interested in the business would 
feel the benefit. He urged upon agents, both individually and as a class, to 
take stock as to themselves—to ask themselves: ‘‘What are we here for? What 
function have we, and are we filling it?” The other guests of honor were former 
Lieutenant-Governor Timothy L. Woodruff, former Attorney-General Theodore 
E. Hancock, President Denis McCarthy of the Chamber of Commerce, Deputy 
State Superintendent of Insurance Richard J. Shanahan, and President Frank 
McMullin, of the Rochester Association of Underwriters. 


Middle States Fire Insurance Notes. 

—It is reported that Charles L. Gove of Albany, N. Y., State agent for the 
Spring Garden, has resigned. 

—William E. Ash, Pennsylvania State agent of the American Fire, will here- 
after cover that State for the Spring Garden also. 

—Frank H. Ruth, special agent of the Spring Garden, takes charge for the 
American Fire in Delaware, Maryland and New Jersey. 

—Walter D. Williams, second vice-president of the Spring Garden of Phila- 
delphia, has been elected vice-president of the American Fire. 

—A new fire insurance company is soon to be launched at Syracuse, N. Y., 
with a capital of $500,000 and a surplus of $200,000. J. B. Visscher will be presi- 
dent, and a member of the Buffalo firm of James Ryan & Sons may be ap- 
pointed secretary. 

~The Germania Fire of New York has discontinued renewing its outstanding 
policies in the congested districts of Buffalo, and the North British and Mercan- 
tile of London and the North British and Mercantile of New York have ceased 
doing business in that city. 





THE WEST. 





Midland Mutual Life Organizes. 

On December 11 the directors of the new Midland Mutual Life of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, met, and the organization of the company was completed. 
The following officers were el2cted: President, Dr. W. O. Thompson, 
president of the Ohio State University; first vice-president, Dr. E. J. 
Wilson; second vice-president, J. D. Price, of Orr, Brown & Price; 
secretary, B. F. Reinmund, former Insurance Commissoner; teasurer, 
Alexander Makenzie; medical director, Dr. E. J. Wilson; counsel, H. B. 
Arnold; executive committee, Dr. W. O. Thompson, J. B. Hanna, W. W. 
Miller, C. C. Born and F. R. Huntington. Col. James Kilbourne of the 
Kilbourne-Jacobs Manufacturing Company was chosen chairman of the 
board. 





Western Life, Fire and Casualty Notes. 
The National Lumber of Buffalo has entered Michigan. 

—The Colorado Fire of Denver, Col., has been incorporated. 

—The Central Life of Des Moines expects to enter Minnesota, Illinois, Wis- 
consin and Texas in the near future. 

—Governor Mickey of Nebraska has deferred action on the resolutions adopted 
by the Nebraska Life Underwriters Association of Omaha, asking for a legislative 
investigation of life insurance, as he is of the opinion that the resolutions 
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were offered by representatives of Eastern companies, who want to turn the 
tables on the Western concerns. The Governor wants definite charges made 
before he will act. 

—The stockholders of the Underwriters Salvage Company of Chicago recently 
met and elected directors. Its capital stock of $50,000 is distributed among sixty- 
seven companies. 

—Goudy & Griffith, field managers in the Cape Girardeau office of the Mutual 
Life of New York, feel justly proud of having passed the $1,000,000 mark in new 
business written during 1905. 

—The Mutual Life of New York has made several changes in its California 
agencies. W. L. Hathaway has been made manager for Northern and Central 
California, Nevada and the Hawaiian Islands, with headquarters in San Francisco. 

—After January 1 the Cook county management of the Insurance Underwriters 
Agency, Pacific, Stuyvesant and National Fire and Marine, will go to Rollins 
& Burdick of Chicago, Frank R. Thorapson, who has represented the com- 
panies, having associated himself with the above-named firm. 





THE SOUTH. 





Georgia Policyholders Organize. 

THE Georgia policyholders of the New York Life and Mutual Life have 
formed the Policyholders Protective Society of Georgia, which will meet 
annually in March. The officers consist of a president, vice-president, 
secretary, treasurer and ten trustees, and membership is confined to 
policyholders in old-line companies. Three delegates will be appointed 
annually to attend the annual meeting of the New York Life, and three 
to attend the Mutual Life meeting, and when twenty-five members, 
policyholders of any other company, So request, delegates will be 
appointed to attend the annual meetings of that company. The proposi- 
tion to give the proxies of the Georgia representation to Thomas W. 
Lawson was laid over to another meeting. 





A Kentucky Decision. 

JUDGE BERRY of the Circuit Court at Newport, Ky., in a case against 
the United States Life, has held the company to be liable on a $23,000 
policy carried by one Spinks, who was drowned in 1898, twenty-three 
days after his policy lapsed. The policy had no extension feature, but 
suit was brought on the ground that accrued dividends would have kept 
the policy in force until after death. Judgment was rendered against the 
company for $25,000. The judge said in part: 

The laws regulating insurance are the most intricate and complicated 
with which we have to contend. The great insurance corporations have 
spent much money to make them so. Wise statutory provisions have 
been made to protect the companies, but little is provided to protect 
those insured. Next to New York, however, Kentucky ranks second for 
the best protection of policyholders. 





Southern Life Insurance Notes. 

—It has recently been stated that the Pittsburg Life and Trust will withdraw 
from Georgia at the end of the year. 

—The Conservative Mutual Life of Charlotte, N. C., began business on 
December 2, and issued $100,000 the first day. The company is appointing 
agents on a ten-yecr renewal contract and offering special inducements for vol- 
ume of business. 

—Judge Watts, at Columbia, S. C., has ordered Coroner J. L. Clanton of 
Darlington county to show cause why the inquest held upon the body of Robert 
K. Dargan should not be set aside and a new one held. Dargan held a policy for 
$25,000 in the Fidelity Mutual Life, and committed suicide in his brother’s 
presence by taking carbolic acid. It has been claimed that a dummy was 
buried instead of Dargan’s body. 

—The State Mutual Life Insurance Company of Rome, Ga., Charles R. Porter, 
president, now operates under its new charter as an old line company with 
more than $100,000 in Georgia State bonds deposited with the State Treasurer. 
Insurance experts have worked out the old line mutualization plan for this com- 
pany with remarkable absence of friction, the reorganization being effected 
without the loss of an agent or policyholder. The company already has issued 
$2,000,000 of level premium insurance, has cut its lapses down to practically 
nothing, has doubled its agency force and has entered ‘two new States. 

Southern Fire Insurance Notes. 

—The Columbia of Jersey City has entered Tennessee. 

—The North River Fire will enter Kentucky after the first of the year. 

—Harry W. Young of Atlanta, Ga., Southern special agent of the St. Paul 
F. and M., died last Thursday at Montgomery, Ala., from paralysis. 

—The Southern Salvage Company of Memphis, Tenn., has applied for a 
charter. The incorporators are: Jas. L. McRee, R. T. Fant, M. Solson, R. J. 
Pourle and W. L. Kline; capital, $25,000. 

—The Home Fire of Wheeling, W. Va., has elected the following-named 
officers: Howard Hazlett, president; John Waterhouse, first vice-president; Otto 
Schenk, second vice-president, and George J. Mathison, secretary. 

—Plans are reported to be in formation whereby the Austin Fire, Common- 
wealth Fire, Commercial and the recently organized Seaboard F. and M., all 
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of Texas, propose to issue a joint policy in the Northern and Western fields, 
from headquarters at Chicago. 

—Judge Field has rendered a verdict in favor of the insured in the cases of 
the Louisville Lead and Color Company and the Peaslee-Gaulbert Company, 
whose warehouses were destroyed in the Louisville fire of April, 1902. 

—A new fire company, to have a capital of $200,000, all of which is reported to 
have been subscribed, has been organized at Memphis, Tenn. S. B. Anderson, 
a prominent lumber man of that city, and Dr. Heber Jones, president of the 
local board of health, are interested in the new venture. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





Charles A. Peabody, President of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. 

On Wednesday of last week the trustees of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company unanimously elected Charles A. Peabody president of 
the company, to succeed Richard A. McCurdy, resigned. Mr. Peabody 
was born in New York city on April 11, 1849. His father was Judge 
Charles A. Peabody, whom President Lincoln appointed to the Louis- 
iana Provisional Court during the Civil War.. The family is con- 
nected with that of George Peabody, the well-known London banker 
and philanthropist. Judge Peabody married Miss Julia Livingston of 
New York, the isstfe being Charles A., Duane (now dead), Philip G., 
a lawyer of Boston, and George L., a well-known physician in New 
York. Charles A. graduated from the academic department of 
Columbia College, and later from the law school. He then entered the 
law office of his father, and the firm became Peabody, Baker & Pea- 
body and continues at present under the firm of Baker & Peabody. 
Mr. Peabody has acquired a reputation for his special knowledge of 
real estate values in and about New York, and is regarded not only 
as a lawyer of the first class, but an excellent all-around business man. 
He has long been the legal representative of the Astor estate, and 
also of the Hamilton Fish estate. He is a director of the Astor 
National Bank, Farmers Loan and Trust Company, Delaware and 
Hudson Railroad Company, Illinois Central Railroad Company, 
National Bank of Commerce, and Union Pacific Railroad Company, 
and is a trustee of the Real Estate Trust Company, Bank for Savings, 
British-American Insurance Company of New York, and Title Guar- 
antee and Trust Company. Mr. Peabody is also a member of the 
Union League Club, the Metropolitan, the University, the Tuxedo 
and the Down Town Club, the Columbia University Association and 
the Bar Association. He is fond of golf, which is his chief out door 
recreation, and he is a member of the Southampton Golf Club. Mr. 
Peabody, soon after graduating at Columbia, served one term in the 
State legislature, but the political atmosphere was uncongenial to him 
and he returned to the practice of his profession. He is a student by 
nature, and has a private library at his home where he spends much 
time in mastering the problems that are presented to him. His man- 
ner is courteous and pleasant, and he receives his visitors with affa- 
bility and cordiality. Hé is not a great talker, but prefers the role 
of a listener. He, however, joins in conversation that appeals to him 
with a strength and intelligence that commands attention. 

Mr. Peabody was married in 1880 to Miss Charlotte Damon of 
Rochester. Three children have been born of the union, two sons and 
a daughter. One son is in Paris studying architecture, and the 
younger is a student at Harvard. 

After his election as president of the Mutual, Mr. Peabody issued 
an announcement to the policyholders of the company, as follows: 


I have this day been appointed to be president of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, and have accepted the position. I desire to communi- 
cate directly with the policyholders of the company, for whose benefit a great 
trust is being administered. No private interest controls this company, and I 
enter upon the discharge of my duties as the representative solely of the policy- 
holders, chosen unanimously by their elected representatives, the board of 
trustees. 

The new administration stands pledged to economy, to lawful methods, and to 
reform of existing abuses. Much has already been accomplished to carry out 
these pledges, and all will be done that is necessary to fully redeem them. The 
board of trustees is harmonious and united upon these matters. 

The company possesses financial resources far beyond its liabilities. Lapse 
and surrender of policies mean abandonment of accumulations and the savings 
of years of thrift. Policyholders are urged to continue their policies in the 
company, and not to withdraw from it. 
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I ask of our constituents that they will give me and the board of trustees a 
fair trial, and judge us not in advance, but by results accomplished. I take the 
office conferred upon me with a full sense of the sacred nature of its responsi- 
bilities and of the obligations I owe to those who entrust to the officers and 
trustees of this company a provision for widowhood and orphanage. 

Mr. Peabody does not assume the duties of president until the first 
of January. His salary has been fixed at $50,000 per annum. 

We present in this issue of THe SpecTaTor an excellent portrait 
of Mr. Peabody, reproduced from the latest photograph for which he 
gave a sitting. 





New York Life Matters. 
THE trustees of the New York Life on Wednesday, the 13th inst., as 
announced in a postscript to THE SPECTATOR last week, accepted the 
resignation of George W. Perkins as vice-president and chairman of the 
firance committee. Alexander E. Orr was elected to succeed him as 
ranking vice-president, while John B. Claflin will assume the duties of 
chairman of the finance committee. 

At the same meeting a committee was appointed to make a thorough 
examination of the company, which committee has already engaged 
expert accountants and counsel. 

In Mr. Perkins’ letter-sof resignation he referred to his long service 
with the company and to the change effected in the handling of the 
agency work. A series of resolutions were passed by the trustees to 
the effect that the services rendered by. Mr. Perkins ‘‘have not been 
excelled in efficiency and importance by the work of any officer of the 
company at any time,’ and that ‘‘the trustees express to Mr. Perkins 
our high appreciation of his long and singularly valuable services to the 
company, and we congratulate him on the great opportunities which his 
ability and integrity have opened and are opening to him.’’ 

A statement was also submitted showing the transactions of the 
finance committee during the past five years under Mr. Perkins’ chair- 
manship, which showed a net profit to policyholders of $8,615,322. 

A dispatch from Paris announces the departure of John C. McCal' for 
the United States, though unaccompanied by Andrew Hamilton, 
remains in France under the advice of his physicians. It is stated, h 
ever, that Mr. McCall brings with him a statement of accoun! mw 
by Mr. Hamilton, which he will submit to the investigating com 





North Dakota Fire Companies Examined. 

AN examination of the Merchants State Mutual of Fargo, \ i 

August 1, 1905, showed a ledger statement of assets amounting to }- 

and a surplus of $41,320. As these items included premium note: and 
premiums in process of collection to the amount of $40,642, while the 
company’s by-laws required a reserve of not exceeding two per cent, 
nor less than one-half cf one per cent of the amount at risk, Commis- 
sioner Cooper insisted upon an assessment of 100 per cent being levied, 
which yielded enough to practically cover the required reserve. The 
Merchants State Mutual has now reinsured all of its business in the 
National Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Omaha, Neb., the last named 
company having been licensed in North Dakota on December 5. 

The Merchants National Mutual Fire of Fargo was also examined as of 
August 1, 1905, when its ledger showed $42,807 of assets and $40,067 of 
surplus, including about $32,000 of premium notes and premiums in 
process of collection. As virtually the same conditions existed with this 
company as with the Merchants State Mutual, and the assessments levied 
by direction of the Insurance Department are being collected as rapidly 
as possible, so that the required reserve will probably be in hand by the 
end of December. Portions of the indebtedness of these companies were 
incurred in the organization of certain Indiana mutual companies which 
are now in receivers’ hands. 





A Foolish Yarn. 
For some weeks a story has been going the rounds of not only the daily 
press, but a number of insurance papers, relating to an alleged compro- 
mised claim by the Equitable Life of Iowa. As the story goes, one J. 
H. Harrison of Sicux City, Ia., the holder of a $2000 life insurance policy, 
was sick and expected to die. The company being informed of the 
fact, agreed to pay the amount without waiting for the man to die, and 
subsequently the man recovered. The managers of the Equitable of 
Iowa are particularly capable men, and it is therefore no surprise to us 
to have a specific denial from them of the truth of the story. Secretary 
J. C. Cummins writes us as follows. ‘‘We desire to inform you that the 
entire statement is untrue. We never had a policyholder of that name, 
have had no such experience, and have made no such settlement or 
compromise. The entire item is manufactured out of whole cloth, so 
far as our company is concerned, at least.’’ A little thought on the 
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part of some insurance editors would have convinced them of the ab- 
surdity of the story and they would not now be compelled to retract. 
The Equitable of Iowa pays all its legitimate claims and treats its 
policyholders with the utmost liberality, hut it is not a discounter of 
possible claims. 





French Law Unpopular. 


THE new insurance law of France is not being taken to kindly by the 
large American companies operating in that country, and the matter has 
been brought to a head owing to the Insurance Department of the Min- 
istry of Commerce having framed rules under which the insurance law 
becomes retroactive. These rules have not yet been officially promul- 
gated, and the insurance companies are making a final effort to induce 
members of the cabinet not to permit them to go into effect, represent- 
ing that it will be a serious detriment to American interests. 

The law as originally passed required foreign insurance companies to 
purchase and deposit French securities here as a protection for French 
policyholders. The American companies are willing to accept this as 
applying to future business, but not on policies already written. A 
committee representing the Insurance Department, the United States 
Embassy, and the insurance companies, has just gone over the subject 
and it was decided to reject the American companies’ contention. 

The American Embassy has submitted a lengthy, written protest, ask- 
ing the Council of State to suppress the objectionable retroactive clause. 
Some of the companies threaten to withdraw if this is not accomplished. 





President Morton Addresses Policyholders. 


POLICYHOLDERS of the Equitable Life have received a letter from Presi- 
dent Paul Morton, rehearsing what has been accomplished in the past few 
months. The report of the expert accountants, on the financial condition 
of the society, already referred to in these columns, is summarized and 
the complete statement of assets and liabilities given. 

Among other points touched upon are the following: 


Economies amounting to over $600,000 a year have already been intro- 
duced, which if capitalized on a four per cent basis, would be equivalent 
to an additional investment of over $15,000,000. This more than covers 
the marking down of assets. I expect to institute still further economies 
of a radical character. 

Under the past management transactions involving the expenditure of 
large sums of money have been carried through frequently without any 
proper authority of the board of directors and with very meager book- 
keeping records, so that it has been difficult in many instances to secure 
explanation of certain transactions which have taken place during the 
last ten years, some of which involve a financial loss to the society. 

The liabilities disavowed by the society, and the amounts restored to 
the society approximate $1,000,000, and legal proceedings have been in- 
stituted for the recovery of considerable additional sums. 

It will be the policy of the new administration of the society to insist 
on an independent audit of its accounts as to its fiscal condition once 
each year, the result of which will be published. 

The ‘advances to agents secured by their unpaid commissions, which 
were carried by certain trust companies under special contracts with the 
society, were, as a result of careful consideration, found to constitute 
at least a moral obligation of the society, and one which it would be 
profitable to take over. This has been done, and these accounts, amount- 
ing to $5,813,184.87, have been taken over by the society. This will 
result in an increase in the income of the society of nearly $150,000 per 
year. * * * 

The very essence of life insurance is safety, and this can be secured 
only by reasonable premiums. Most all forms of assessment, fraternal, 
or other ‘‘cheap”’ insurance have been failures. 

A great many Equitable policyholders are doubtless asking themselves 
the question whether it will pay them to continue their policies. To 
such I wish to say most emphatically that my investigation of the affairs 
of the society has convinced me that there is no cheaper way for the 
policyholders of the Equitable to have sound life insurance than by re- 
taining their policies. As I have pointed out, the society’s funds, includ- 
ing its surplus of over $67,000,000, are safely invested upon a basis which 
returns an excellent rate of interest upon the revised valuations, and I 
expect in due time to accomplish such economies that the cost of admin- 
istration and securing new business will be reduced to the lowest possible 
basis consistent with safety and efficiency. I, accordingly, believe that by 
continuing your policies in the Equitable you will not only receive life 
insurance at the lowest cost consistent with safety, but tHat the pre- 
miums paid in excess of what turns out to be actual cost of your 
insurance will be returned to you, together with interest at as high a 
rate as is being paid by New York savings banks. 

I therefore advise policyholders to continue to pay their premiums; to 
allow their policies to lapse will be doing themselves injustice. Your 
contracts with this society are as safe and sound as anything earthly 
can be. Where lapses have already occurred the agents of the society 
will cheerfully assist in restoring policies. * * * 

There will be no effort by the new administration to have the biggest 
company in the world; the effort will be to make it the best and safest. 
Conservative lines will be followed. It will be the policy not to solicit 
or secure new business at the expense of the present policyholders, and 
in case it is determined that business in any section of the world is 
unprofitable, that field will be abandoned. 
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A Special Agent’s Requirements. 
A WELL-KNOWN nderwriter has thus summarized the qualifications desired in a 
special agent: 

No special agent ever passed judgment on contracts that did not feel the want 
of a legal education; none ever adjusted a building loss who did not regret he 
were not a master carpenter; none ever followed the incoming electric wire into 
and through a building, tracing it to a grounding on a gas or water pipe, 
finally ascertaining that that incoming wire received current from tapping the 
feed wire to or the trolley wire itself, but what he wishes he were an expert elec- 
trician; none ever inspected mills and factories, with the countless processes re- 
quired in the manufacturing industries of to-day, but longed for the knowledge 
of a learned scientist, a wise engineer, a skilled mechanic. The best field men 
in the service of the fire insurance companies to-day are those whom the 
Almighty has blessed with a great fund of incorruptible honesty of thought, 
word and deed; also, possessed of good, common sense, who, with highly culti- 
vated receptive faculties and memories, have accumulated a fund of knowledge 
acquired by great labor in actual contact with and study of subjects presented, 
absorbing the proficient ideas and knowledge thereupon of the lawyer, the 
builder, the electrician, the scientist, the engineer and the mechanic. 





Rest for the Weary. 


We make no apologies to Mr. Lawson for placing side by side his following 
public statements: 
August 28, 1905. December 14, 1905. 


The price of copper the metal will Notice to Pool Subscribers.—Notices 
break suddenly to a very low figure. | are being mailed to-night showing loss ° 
This is not a prediction. It is not sur-| of 36 per cent  ($3,600,000—$1,200,000 
mise, or manipulation. It is a state- | metal, $2,400,000 stocks.) * * * All 
ment of fact. When the price of cop- | participants will have right to increase 
per the metal breaks * * * there will | their total subscription. * * * ew 
follow a terrific slump in copper and | subscription will be on same terms and 
smelting stocks. In order that my | conditions as old. * * * 
friends may participate in the profits | 
I will conduct a $10,000,000 pool. * * * 


Let it not be imagined that this painful topic is discussed for the sake of 
giving pain either to the gentleman who never speculates—he himself said it 
over his signature in The Times—or to his associates in this blind pool. It is 
hitting below the belt to chaff anybody who has been mistaken in his views of 
anything so uncertain as the stock market. The title to discuss the topic lies 
in this—that the gentleman who never speculates, who always deals in facts, is 
at the present moment appealing for public confidence in a matter much more 
serious than his unhappy pool. ; 

For a year now Mr. Lawson has been making himself a nuisance with tele- 
grams to everybody, even to the President, regarding the money market and 
what Mr. Roosevelt ought to do about it. He has been denouncing “the sys- 
tem,” and offering himself as leader against it, with the result that things have 
gone contrary to his statements of fact. Amalgamated has sold above par, in- 
stead of at 33, as he predicted, and Copper Range, which was to go to $200, de- 
clined. Boys have been sent to jail for stealing a few dollars to back the points 
of the gentleman who never speculates, and who deals solely in facts, and 
to-day’s journals announce the insanity of one man because of his losses of 
some hundreds of thousands of dollars on copper sold on Mr. Lawson’s advice. 
We refrain from adopting the theory of some that Mr. Lawson has profited by 
these losses, buying what he advised others to sell, and selling what he advised 
others to buy. There is some evidence to the contrary. We go no further than 
to call attention to his errors in order to stimulate sober second thought re- 
garding his appeals to insurance policyholders to intrust him with their proxies. 

According to Mr. Lawson’s statements, he has spent $100,000 in sending out 
3,000,000 pieces of mail soliciting these expressions of confidence. They were 
arriving by the thousand daily. A month ago he had 16,000, and the work has 
only begun. His appeal is that those “who have been tricked, robbed, and in- 
sulted” shall confide their wrongs to him for redress. Therefore, we think- we 
merely discharge a public duty in calling attention to his credentials. Every- 
body aware of the facts is then entitled to his own opinion whether he will fare 
better with the insurance management of any company, reformed or unre- 
formed, or with the administration of the gentleman whom Col. Greene, who had 
reasons for knowing, publicly over his signature called a “charlatan and 
fakir.”—New York Times. 





MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 





—The Buffalo German has appointed C. J. Stovel cf San Francisco its manager 
for the Pacific Coast. 

—L. W. Clarke, assistant secretary of the Connecticut Fire, has resigned on 
account of ill health. 

—C. P. Wofford and W. J. Graham, representing the Insurance Departments 
now examining the New York Life, have gone to Paris to investigate the Paris 
branch. 

—The Law Reporting Company of New York calls attention in our advertising 
pages to the exhaustive report of the proceedings of the joint committee of the 
legislature for the investigation of life insurance, which it has in press. The 
price of the report is given in the advertisement. 

—Thos. E. Drake, Superintendent of Insurance for the District of Columbia, 
has issued a call for a meeting at Chicago on February 1 of the Governors, 
Attorney-Generals and Insurance Commissioners of the several States. The 
meeting is to consider matters pertaining to life insurance, as well as the 
business of insurance in general, and has the sanction of President Roosevelt. 

—J. Adrian Palomo, director-general of the La Mexicana Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Mexico City, died in that city recently. He started in life insurance 
work with the Mutual Life of New York in 1886, and in 1894 became assistant 
manager of the domestic company, taking full charge in 1905. He found the 
company in poor shape, but by hard work brought it to the front, and made it 
a leader. The company feels that it has suffered an irreparable loss by his death, 
which was caused by a disease of the brain. 

—Frederick Landis, representative in Congress from Indiana, spoke in the 
House on December 18 on a bill for control of life insurance. His argument was 
simply that every company would have to do business in the District of Colum- 
bia, in order to get a certificate of merit and reliability, which is what the report 
of the Government inspector would amount to, and that no company which had 
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not that certificate would be able to write business anywhere. The attempt to 
control the insurance companies under the inter-State commerce law would fail 
as soon as it reached the Supreme Court. “Publicity was the only feasible remedy. 





Acknowledgments. 

—We are in receipt of a legible and useful calendar for 1906 from the agency 
of Carl Kleve & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

—Maury & Donnelly of Baltimore, Md., who represent a dozen or more fire and 
casualty insurance companies, including some of the most important companies 
operating in the United States, have sent out to their friends very useful pad 
calendars for 1906, with daily slips. They serve as constant reminders of the 
donors. 

—Assecuranz-Compass, a German year book of insurance covering the in- 
surance business of Continental Europe in detail, and also giving particulars 
regarding other countries of the world, has been published in two volumes, 
bearing date of 1906. The data has been brought fully up to date, and the work 
will be found as useful and reliable as its predecessors. It is published by Putt- 
kammer & Muhlbrecht of Berlin, the editor being Gustav J. Wischniowsky. 





LEGISLATIVE INQUIRY. 


Synopsis of Testimony Taken by the Legislative Insurance 
Investigating Committee. 





Proceedings of Wednesday, December 13. 


Haley Fiske, vice-president of the Metropolitan, was recalled to explain the 
purchase of Lake Shore stock from the firm of George P. Butler & Brother. 


THE METROPOLITAN AND LAKE SHORE STOCK. 


Mr. Fiske said that he had learned that the firm of Vermilye & Co., which 
was planning at the time in question the distribution of its security holdings 
between the partners in connecticn with its approaching dissolution, had split 
up a large block of Lake Shore stock between William A. Read and the partners 
who were to form the new firm of Mackay & Co. Mr. Read kept his part of the 
stock, but the prospective partners of Mackay & Co. sold theirs to George P 
Butler & Brother at 340, and it was this stock which was sold the next day to 
the Metropolitan at a ten-point advance. 

Q. Did Mr. Read get anything from Butler & Brother as the result of that 


sale? A. I knew nothing of it at the time, but recently, when I heard the- 


rumor, I made inquiry, and I learned that Butler got the stock at 340, and that 
the difference between 340 and 350 was split between Butler and Mr. Read. Mr. 
Read justifies his action and has offered to explain. 

. Did Mr. Read bring the business to the Metropolitan? A. He did. 

O. And the market value of the stock at the time was neither 350 nor 340? A. 
We thought that 350 was a fair price for large blocks of stock which were difficult 
to get. 

Q. But on the day of the sale the quotation was not over 320, was it? A. Mr. 
Fiske said he did not know about that, and added that the company had told 
Mr. Read that it did not believe that the share he got belonged to him, but he 
thinks it does. 

Q. And he’s got the money? You think it belongs to you? A. Yes, less a 
reasonable compensation to Mr. Read. 


SENATOR JOHN F. DRYDEN RECALLED. 


Senator Dryden was again called to the stand, and his examination into the 
details regarding industrial insurance occupied the larger part of the afternoon. 
He also gave his well-known views relative to Federal supervision of insurance, 
among other things saying: We are, in regard to insurance, where we were in re- 
gard to commerce under the old federation, and these things cannot be cured so 
long as we are under fifty different codes in fifty States. It seems to me that it 
is hopeless to look for uniformity and consistency in legislation, so that the com- 
panies can tell what to conform to until and unless a Department of Insurance 
is established by the Federal Government. 

Regarding the Prudential’s relations with the Fidelity Trust Company, Mr. 
Dryden testified that the trust company holds a five years’ lease of its premises 
in the Prudential building, made on an agreement that the Fidelity should pay 
$25,000 a year the first five years, $42,500 a year the second five years, $52,500 the 
third five years, and $60,000 for the fourth five years. The Prudential building, 
Senator Dryden said, is earning 3.113 per cent net on the $8,000,000 that repre- 
sents its cost. ; 

Senator Dryden made a lengthy argument in favor of industrial life insurance, 
saying that he considered it one of the greatest educative influences in American 
life, and declared that it was the greatest economic force for poor people that 
exists in America to-day. 

John K. Gore, actuary of the Prudential, was examined, and gave much techni- 
cal and statistical information regarding the business of the company, especially 
of the industrial branch. 

Adjourned. 

Proceedings of Thursday, December 14. 


Haley Fiske, vice-president of the Metropolitan, was the first witness called, 
continuing his testimony from a previous day. 

He denied that lapses were profitable, insisting that the average lapse repre- 
sented a payment of only seventy-two cents, and that this item cost the com- 
pany $650,000 annually. He defended industrial insurance, declaring that it was 
a right of the poor man. He said: ‘‘The poor will have insurance. They have 
the right of contract as much as the rich. To save them from irresponsibie co- 
operative schemes standard companies with legal reserves are necessary. We 
are reducing the ratio of lapses, and the time will come when they are no more 
frequent than in the regular business.” 

Mr. Fiske defended infant insurance, and declared that it did not incite crime, 
showing figures to prove a low infant death rate, and said it was one-half that 
of Great Britain. Mr. Fiske was extremely decided in his declaration to the 
committee that no legislation in this regard was necessary. We will work out 
the problem if left alone, he insisted. He did not think additional legal power 
was needed by the companies. He supplied the figures for the deficiency in the 
industrial business caused by new business. In 1898 this amounted to $1,178,000, 
gradually declined to $374,000 in 1903, and made a statement of a surplus last 
year. On the subject of child insurance he noted the enactment and repeal of 
laws prohibiting this form of insurance in England, Canada‘and various States. 
He declared that no case of foul play had ever been discovered by agents of his 
company, despite charges of this in the press. 

Reverting to the purchase of the Lake Shore stock from William A. Reed, 
brought out in the testimony on Wednesday, Mr. Fiske said that while the stock 
at present was not quoted as high as 400, he believed the Metropolitan could 
get that price for it to-day on account of the large block of stock held by them. 
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He said that the largest other holder of the stock was the New York Central, 
and that a large block of it would bring a higher price than the market quota- 


tion. 
PRESIDENT EDWARD W. SCOTT TESTIFIES. 


President Scott of the Provident Savings was recalled. Mr. Scott had for- 
merly been a vice-president of the Equitable, in charge of foreign business, and 
when he left the society in 1896 he had some difference with it over his accounts. 
It was in connection with this matter that he was questioned. 

Counsel dsked Mr. Scott several times whether he owed the Equitable any 
money when he left it, or whether his account there was in dispute, and the 
answer had been in the negative. Counsel produced a file of correspondence 
that the Equitable had furnished, showed it to Mr. Scott, and asked if he recog- 
nized it. Mr. Scott read it over and then said: 

“This is entirely a personal matter and foreign to the purposes of this com- 
mittee; an attack on my personal character has been lugged in here now for 
revenge. I have been pursued by enemies for five or six years, and nothing 
has been left undone to injure me or my company. In the fall of 1900 the 
records of our company were taken out by a man engaged by the Equitable, 
evidence of which I have. He was arrested, the plunder was found in his room, 
he confessed, and was indicted; but after a personal plea from his mother I did 
not press the charge against him. Following that, a notorious man who had 
been discharged for gambling, who was in league with the man that stole our 
records, and whose confession I have in writing, falsified our books. It is 
through these channels that these things have been dug up, and this man also 
went to the Equitable Society to dispose of his plunder and to prey on the busi- 
ness of our company. I submit that it is a matter foreign to this inquiry. It 
has been dug up here to injure me personally, to injure my family and the 
business of my company. In justice to the company and its policyholders, as 
well as to myself, I ask that the evidence he rejected.” 

“The question is,” remarked counsel, ‘whether or not you owed the Equi- 
table money when you left them.” 

“T stand by my former statement,” replied Mr. Scott. “If they have any 
claim against me, why don’t they present it in open court and not bring it out 
here? Besides, it is a personal matter, and I am quite responsible for it.” 

Counsel thereupon offered the correspondence in evidence. It consisted of 
four letters. The first one was dated September 20, 1897, and addressed by 
James W. Alexander, then vice-president of the Equitable, to Mr. Scott. The 
letter read: 

“T am in receipt of your letter of the 14th to the effect that you will see me 
within a few days with regard to your account with the society, the statements 
of which, dated February 20, 1896, were rendered to you in April last, one called 
‘old city account,’ dated February 20, 1896, showing a balance due the society 
on that account on February 15, 1896, of $40,117.71, and the other, called ‘current 
account, city,’ dated Februarv 20, 1896, showing a balance due on that account 
February 15, 1896, of $17,816.24, and which on April 7, 1896, you stated to Mr. 
Wilson and myself, after your examination of the statements with Mr. Coursen, 
were correct and accepted by you. 

“In deference to you, I will wait a few days before doing anything, naming 
October 1 as such a reasonable date.” 

The second letter was Mr. Scott’s reply, and asked for an interview. It re- 
ferred to some conversation with Mr. Alexander, which he termed “our stormy 
interview.”’ The third letter was Mr. Alexander’s reply to this, in which he 
enclosed a statement of the account and asked Mr. Scott to sign it as an ac- 
knowledgment. The fourth letter was one of Mr. Scott’s, again asking for an in- 
terview. 

“The reason I offer this,” remarked counsel, “fis to see if it doesn’t refresh 
0d — that there was an account, the payment of which was asked and 
refused. 

Mr. Scott said he did not deny the existence of the account, but that he did 
not admit that he owed the money. Counsel asked him how he explained his 
previous testimony that his account with the Equitable had been settled. He 
said that this referred to a previous account connected with his management of 
the Australian business which had been settled by a transfer of his renewal 
commissions. 

In further testimony by Mr. Scott it appeared that William H. Buckley of 
Albany was under retainer by the Provident Life and Savings at $500 a year 
for a series of years for the purpose of rendering such services in connection 
with bills proposed in the legislature as he might be called upon to render. 
Mr. Scott said that he did not recall any specific service of a legal character 
that Mr. Buckley ever rendered for the Provident Life. 

He knew that Buckley had been originally secretary to James IF. Pierce as 
Insurance Commissioner, and was an assistant in the Department under Super- 
intendent Payn. Buckley has a brother now in the Department. Mr. Scott 
also testified that the only examination the State Insurance Department of New 
York ever made of the Provident Life and Savings was after the suicide of 
Hadley, a former owner of the majority stock, that brought the company into 
prominence in 1897. 

A new phase of the transactions whereby Mr. Scott took over the stock of 
the Provident Savings which had been put up with the New York Security and 
Trust Company by Hadley as collateral for the loan by which it was acquired 
was brought out. It appeared that in July of 1897, shortly after Hadley’s death, 
a loan of $25,000 was made as an advance to Boswell & Buckley, agents of the 
Provident Life in Cincinnati, for the purchase of 100 shares of this stock at 
auction. The shares were transferred to Scott, who assumed the obligation of 
the loan by making a statement to the controller of the company that they 
would be turned over to it when the loan was discharged and the stock released. 
Since then Mr. Scott had been receiving seven per cent dividends on the stock 
and paying five per cent interest on the loan. 


GAVE TO CAMPAIGN FUNDS. 


Tt appeared also in his testimony yesterday that under orders from Hadley 
$1000 a month had been paid for some months in 1896 and 1897 to E. A. Dunham, 
an employee of Hadley, who, Scott said, never rendered any service to the 
Provident Life. Scott said that he subsequently made a personal settlement 
with Dunham of his claim. He testified that the Provident Life had contributed 
£500 to the Republican national committee in the fall of 1900, $50 to the 
Republican State committee in the fall of 1903, and $100 to the State committee 
in the fall of 1904. In 1902 it had paid $3000 as retainer to J. Otis Wardwell, a 
lawyer appearing most of the time before the Massachusetts legislature. 

Adjourned. 

Proceedings of Friday, December 15. 


In his testimony before the committee, Thomas F. Ryan gave the particulars 
relative to his purchase from James H. Hyde of the controlling stock of the 
Equitable. In the course of his examination he said that E. H. Harriman had 
demanded that he sell to him one-half of the stock, which he refused to do. 
Thereupon, according to the testimony, Harriman threatened to use his political 
and personal influence to prevent Mr. Ryan from carrying out his declared 

urpose. 

“a Harriman, desiring to give his version of the matter, was called to the 
stand, and his examination was very lengthy, going into the minutest details 
of his interviews with Mr. Ryan. The substance of his statements is as follows: 


E. H. HARRIMAN’S THREATS TO MR. RYAN. 


Mr. Harriman testified that when he heard that Mr. Ryan had bought Mr. 
Hyde’s interest he called him up on the telephone and asked if it were true. 
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Mr. Ryan replied that he had purchased the stock ‘“‘conditionally’’ and wished 
to talk to me about it. ie 

Q. Did you at that time speak unfavorably of his plan? A. My impression is 
that I criticised it and wanted to know what it meant. 

Q. Upon what ground did you criticise it? 1 mean so far as your statement 
to him at the time was concerned? A. Well, it was rather staggering to any- 
body that Ryan wanted to contrel the Equitable or should | we control of it. 

About fifteen minutes later witness went to Mr. Ryan’s office, when that gen- 
tleman went into the statement of why he had engaged to buy the stock and to 
state to me that he made up his mind that now was the time for him to do 
something to make a name for himself. That he had engaged to purchase Mr. 
Hyde’s stock, provided he could get control of the—I could not say control— 
provided he could get his nominee elected chairman of the board, and that the 
consummation of the purchase was predicated upon that. : : 

Q. That involved the placing in the hands of his nominee the resignations of 
those who were then in executive offices? A. That is what he said, so that his 
nominee would have free hand in organizing—yes, sir. ; 

Q. What did he say about his desire to make a name for himself? A. He 
said that he had made plenty of money; that he never had done anything con- 
spicuous, and that now he thought there was an opportunity for him to do 
something—that is, in substance. I rather questioned the motive. 

Q. Did you tell him so? A. Practically, yes, sir. : 

O What did you say to him in substance? A. Weil, let me get back a minute. 
When I went in there he told me that he wanted my help; he wanted me to 
co-operate with him in solving the Equitable difficulty. Now, if I go back a 
minute more, too, he did say over the telephone that 1 was the one man in 
New York whom he desired to co-operate with and help him in that matter. 

Q. Did he tell you what sort of help or co-operation he desired? A. Not 
specially, except that in the first instance he wanted my aid in getting his 
nominee elected chairman of the board. : . 

Q. What did you say to him with reference to his motive? A. That if I was 
satisfied that he was acting from a pure -motive, or an absolutely unselfish 
motive, and, as he had said, in the interest of the Equitable and the general 
situation, | would heartily co-operate with him and help him. He told _me how 
he wanted me to help him that day in getting his nominee elected. Before I 
left the room I told him I was not satisfied, but that 1 would think it over. 

Q. Did you assist him in having his nominee elected? A. Yes, sir. 

@. Did you see members of the board in relation to that? A. I had an in- 
terview with one of them. 

Q. To the end that Mr. Ryan’s wishes should be carried out? A. Yes, sir. 

©. Why did you do that, if you were not satisfied with the purity of his in- 
tentions? A. 1 had told him that I would think it over, and on my way to the 
office I concluded that the man he had named would be a proper man, and 
that it was proper for me to notify the parties who were opposed to him that if 
I were in their places 1 would vote for him, and that is what I did do. 

Q. You understood that the election of Mr. Morton would fulfill the condition 
described by Mr. Ryan, and that Mr. Ryan would take the Hyde stock. A. 
Yes, and also that if Mr. Morton were chairman of the board and would start 
to unravel the affairs of the Equitable, and if Mr. Ryan was sincere in his mo- 
tives, the proper solution would finally be arrived at. 

Q. Then you thought at that time that Mr. Ryan was sincere in his motives? 
A. f did not; I told him I was not satisfied; 1 had a very sincere doubt in my 
mind. 

Q. You thought that at the time you were justified to direct influence to the 
election of Mr. Morton, who was nominated by Mr. Ryan, and the election of 
whom would lead to Mr. Ryan’s completion of his purchase? A. I thought that if 
Mr. Ryan was sincere and he wanted me to help I could influence him to do 
what was right. 

Mr. Harriman testified that his next interview with Mr. Ryan was on the 
following Monday, previous to which, he said, I telephoned Mr. Ryan what I 
had done in regard to influencing the election of Mr. Morton. He thanked me, 
and told me that he would like to communicate with me after the meeting of 
the board, and would I be in my office, so I waited there. It had been my 
habit to go out in the country where I live in the summer time, and after the 
meeting of the board of trustees and the election of Mr. Morton, Mr. Ryan 
then called me up and told me then that he appreciated my helping him in 
getting Mr. Morton there, that he wanted me to continue, and that he would 
do nothing further without conferring with me and getting my consent—that 
is a very strong statement—and wanted to know where he could reach me that 
evening. 

I told him that I would not go out of town as was my custom, but would go 
to the Metropolitan Club and wait till I heard from him. I went there, waited 
until about 11 o’clock at night, when Mr. Cravath came up to see me, and then 
told me that Mr. Ryan had sent him, that he was sorry that he had to act with- 
out letting me know; told me what he had done, and that he wanted to inform 
me first. I resented such treatment, and told Mr. Cravath that I was not in 
the habit of being trifled with in that way, being deprived of going to my home 
and staying in town in such a way, and that I considered that an act of bad 
faith and an evidence of Mr. Ryan’s intentions. I said not only this, but I be- 
lieve I turned my back on Mr. Cravath and walked away. The next morning I 
had a telephone communication with Mr. Ryan; either I asked him for an ex- 
planation or he sent me word, and told me he could explain it, and told me 
he wanted me to meet Mr. Root in his office. I, of course, told him I would be 
glad to do so, but was going out in the country that day, and would be back 
on Monday, and he asked me if I would come to his office on Monday after- 
noon, and I told him I would; and that leads up to the Monday inquiry. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF THE STOCK TRUSTEES. 


. What did Mr. Cravath tell you had been done? A. He told me what they 
had attempted to do, the appointment of these trustees; that Mr. Root had in- 
sisted upon its being done at once, and announced in the New York morning 
papers, and there was no time to confer with me, at which I dissented, and 
told him that Mr. Ryan had a telephone on his desk, and there was a tele- 
phone in the Metropolitan Club, and there would not have been five minutes 
lost to have been at least courteous to me. 

Q. You understood that the transaction between him and Mr. Hyde or Mr. 
Hyde’s trustees would amount to an absolute transfer of the ownership to Ryan? 
You understood that was the situation? There was no arrangement by him that 
it should be carried for Mr. Hyde in whole or in part? A. No, but that was 
suspected by everybody. ; y ' f 

Q. Yes, including yourself? A. Well, I think likely that was in my mind, as 
it was in everybody else’s. 

O. Well, when was the next interview? A. That was on Monday afternoon. 

©. Yes, and who were present? A. Mr. Cravath and Mr. Elihu Root. I think 
that Mr. Root was not there all the time, but he was there part of the time. 

. That was in Mr. Ryan’s office? A. At his request. 

. And what took place at that interview? «A. I started in on my own ac- 
count without hearing what they had to say. I was incensed at the treatment 
I had received, and it led me to further doubt the sincerity of Mr. Ryan’s pur- 
pose, and I opened, I think, with a_ remark something like this: “‘You_want 
my .co-operation?” He said, “‘yes.” I said: ‘Well, I will tell you what I will 
do: I will take half of your stock. I don’t know what it cost, and I don’t care 
provided you will agree to the appointment of two additional trustees, who will 
be absolutely independent.’’ There was no discussion after that at all, except 
he said: ‘I won’t do it. That is not what you agreed to.”’ I said: ‘‘What do 
you mean I agreed to?” He said: “You agreed that if you were satisfied that 
T was acting from an unselfish motive in the interest of the general situation 
and the society that you would help me and co-operate with me.” I said: 
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“Yes, 1 did, and this is my way of satisfying myself.” Now. that statement 
is clear on my mind. What these gentlemen have said that I did say after that 
I am bound to concede, but I do not remember. As I say, what I was going 
to do myself 1 had clear on my mind, and I have done it, as I am in the habit 
of doing; and after that 1 think that there was some—I know there was some 
discussion. | may have said what they say as to using my influence in every 
way. I don’t know whether | said political or not. 1 may have done so; but 
1 did feel that unless Mr. Ryan was acting from a pure motive, and not his 
own selfish purposes, the thing ought to be stopped, and every effort ought to 
be made by every respectable citizen to stop it; and that is what I intended to 
do. Mr. Ryan said he would not do it, but after a discussion we had, subse- 
quent to his statement, he said he would take it under consideration, letting me 
know the next day. 

Q. You knew the trustees who had been requested by him to act; you had 
seen their names? A. I had seen their names; I thought you meant if I knew 
them personally. 

Q. Under those circumstances, why did you want to suggest the participation 
in his purchase? A. In order that there might be two additional trustees who 
would be independent of him. 

Q. Those two trustees would have been in the minority? A. Well, a good 
healthy minority is a good thing te have. 

Q. Did you object to the trustees that Mr. Ryan selected? A. I did not. 

Q. Did you have any reason to question their independence or sincerity? A. 
I think that any number of trustees who are appointed the way Mr. Ryan ap- 
pointed them must be more or less under the influence of the man who ap- 
points them, particularly if he had already obtained practical control of the 
society by having his own nominee, a man out of his own organization, put in 
control of its affairs as president. 

QO. Did you have the idea that the acquisition of one-half of the stock would be 
beneficial to you? A. No, sir; in fact, I told him that if in the process of ar- 
riving at a solution it was deemed advisable that the stock should be pre- 
sented to the society without remuneration, I would agree so far as my part 
was concerned, that it should be so done, and I make no claim to philanthropy 
whatever. I had just as much interest in the general situation as Mr. Ryan or 
anybody else, and I could not see, if Mr. Ryan’s motives were pure, why he 
should not have been willing to have included a hundred or a thousand people 
in it. There is no sacrifice to a man to put up two or three millions of dollars 
with a prospect of getting it back again after he has gotten control of the 
society. 

Q. That was your idea at the time? A. I thought there was a probability of 
that; yes, sir. 

Q. Well, did you think the situation would be bettered by your participation 
in the purchase? A. I did, certainly. 

Q. Operating as a check upon him? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, you were not at that time interested in the Equitable in any way? 
A. I had been instrumental in trying to straighten out the tangled affairs of the 
Equitable, and in protecting it against demands on the part of one faction to 
obtain control of it over another, and had been instrumental in bringing about 
the Frick report, and I felt as I think other trustees did who resigned from 
the Equitable; felt they were somewhat responsible, and were willing to go a 
long way towards getting it finally and properly disposed of. Other than that 
I had no interest, except that of one who had been inveigled into getting him- 
self into a false position. 

Q. Then it was because of your previous connection with the Equitable that 
you desired so far as possible to assist? A. I did, yes, sir, and my familiarity 
with this condition. 

Q. Did you share in any apprehension that if the stock was not taken out of 
Mr. Hyde’s hands there might be a panic? A. No, sir; there was no possibility 
of a panic. There was nobody, I think, except Mr. Ryan, who had that in 
view, and I doubt whether he had. 

Q. Did you tell Mr. Ryan that if he did not give you a share of the pur- 
chase you would oppose the carrying out of his plans? A. No, sir. Now let me 
explain. There is a wrong interpretation put upon whatever conversation took 
place after what I have already stated. Whatever I said to Mr. Ryan in regard 
to my opposing him was not in relation to my having an interest in the stock, 
but it was in relation to my being satisfied that he was taking this action from 
a pure motive, and not from a selfish one, and it was so understood. 

Q. When you referred to the taking of half the stock, just what language, 
so far as you can recall it, did you use? Did you say that if he would give you 
half the stock he would have your co-operation, or did you tell him that you 
wanted half the stock? A. I will repeat what I said before. It was very clear 
in my mind. I told him, I stated in my saying: “You want my co-operation?” 
There may have been a wrong interpretation put upon that. Yet it was a ques- 
tion to him, and he said: ‘Yes.’ That has apparently been interpreted as 
meaning that I felt he must have my co-operation to succeed. He had already 
requested me to co-operate with him. Then I said: “I will tell you what I 
will do. I will take half of your purchase; I don’t know what it cost; I don’t 
care, provided you will agree to the appointment of two additional trustees, 
who shall be absolutely independent, and in addition, that if in the process of 
arriving at a solution it is deemed advisable to present that stock to the Equi- 
table, so far as my interest is concerned, I will agree to it.” 

You do not wish to have what you said interpreted as a demand for the 
stock? A. It was absolutely no demand for the stock. It was a demand that he 
satisfy me that his first assertion was correct; that he was acting from an un- 
selfish motive. 

Did you tell him that he would not be able to carry out his plan against 
your opposition? do not think I did. I undoubtedly went into some dis- 
cussion with him as to what attitude I would take if I was not <stisfied that his 
motive was pure, and that I would oppose him in every way. 

Then it was that you told him that your influence would be thrown 
against him? A. Yes, unless I was satisfied. 

Q. What I want to know is, did you say that you would throw your influence 
against him? A.I did, practically, if I was not satisfied that his intentions 
were as good as he said they were. 

Q. And after that you told him that your influence would be thrown against 
him? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was anything said by you as to your doing anything to induce legislative 
action? A. Not to my recollection. 

As to these matters, when you say not to your recollection, are we to 
understand that you do not care to deny positively that something of that sort 
was stated? A. I cannot deny positively that, because it was in a conversation; 
but I do not think that it would have been very improper if I had referred to 
it. Everybody knew that there had to be some legislative action in connection 
with the Equitable, and whether it was referred to in that or any othep inter- 
view or not I cannot say, but I doubt whether it was at any interview referred 
to; it may have been. If it had been referred to at that time, I would have no 
reason at all for saying that I do not recall it, or for stating what it was if I had 
had that interview or conversation. If I had the slightest notion that I had, I 
would be perfectly willing to admit it. 

Have you stated now all that was said at that interview? A. Down to the 
time— 

Q. As far as you recall? A. As far as I recollect, down to the time that he 
said he would let me know the next day. 

Q. And the next day,-did he let you know anything about it? A. The next 
day, in the afternoon, I called him up and told him I was going to my train, 
and that I could not wait any longer to hear from him; had he anything to 
say? He said he had one more man to see, and he would let me know later; so 
T told him that I would wait over another train, and in about an hour, or less 
time than that, he called me up, and told me that he had seen the other man, 
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as he expressed it, and that he had decided that they would not do anything 
different from what they had proposed. 

Q. You left Mr. Ryan with the deliberate intention to use every influence you 
had against him, but up to the present time you have not exercised it? 
had a deliberate intention to use my influence against him provided I saw any 
improper acts in connection with the Equitable or any of its subsidiary com- 
panies. 

Mr. Harriman denied that he had conversed with any legislator, with Gov- 
ernor Odell or any public officer regarding legislation affecting the Equitable. 
During the session of last winter some bills were proposed that might have in- 
jured the Equitable, and he asked certain members of the legislature to keep 
him informed regarding them. 

At the afternoon session, President E. W. Scott of the Provident Savings, and 
Mr. Moir, actuary of the company, were examined relative to the business of 
the company, but nothing of importance was elicited. 

Adjourned. 

Proceedings of Monday, December 18. 

William T. Gilbert, counsel for the Provident Savings Life, was examined 
relative to some real-estate transactions of the company. He explained relative 
to the company’s building at Savannah, Ga., which was acquired in 1897 at a 
cost of $83,000. This was marked up in 1898, 1899 and 1900, so that it went 
into the report of the Prdvident Savings of that year at $129,301. In 1901, this 
property with real estate in Englewood, which had cost the Provident Savings 

under foreclosure, and a farm in Mamaroneck that had been acquired 
similarly for $20,000, was exchanged for the Hotel Earlington in West Twenty- 
seventh street. The Savannah property was figured at $150,000 in this exchange, 
the Mamaroneck froperty at $50,000, the Englewood property at $10,000, and 
$43,000 was paid in cash, making a total of $253,000. On December 31, 1901, the 
company reported the Hotel Earlington property at $323,000. Mrs. Alice Gill 
was the other party to the exchange and, as a condition of it, the company 
allowed her to take out a mortgage of $70,000 on the Savannah property, a mort- 
gage of $25,000 on the Mamaroneck property, and a mortgage of $5000 on the 
Englewood property. The Savannah mortgage was increased later so that the 
three stood the company in at $110,000, at which figure they were foreclosed, and 
the company took back the three properties. Subsequently other mortgages in 
a like amount were accepted on all of them. The Hotel Earlington, which 
had cost the company $253,000 and had been reported to the Department at 
$328,000, was exchanged in May, 1904, for 536 and 538 Broadway and was fig- 
ured at $272,200 in that exchange. The company owned already the buildings at 
530 and 632 Broadway, the first being valued at $144,911.79 and the second at 
$275,000. This made a total of $692,111, but the entire Broadway property was 
put into the report of 1904 at $995,541. 

President Scott of the Provident Savings also testified to the company’s real 
estate transactions. 

Miles M. Dawson, consulting actuary to the committee, testified that the 
marking up of the values of real estate created fictitious values which appeared 
in the annual statement. 


THE LIFE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


Henry B. Townsley, president of the Life Association of America, was ex- 
amined and gave the details of the much-criticised transactions by means of 
which he and others secured control of the association. It was testified, among 
other things, that Mr. Townsley and Eugene Van Schaick, as president and 
counsel for the company, bought a block of its stock through a loan with the 
Gansevoort Bank, and then deposited as security the stock purchased and a 
check of the Life Association covering the loan. 

When the bank drew against this deposit to pay off the loan, Messrs. Towns- 
ley and Van Schaick received from the board of directors a bonus of $50,000 for 
their services in reorganizing the company and made good the company’s deposit 
from this source. This was in 1904, the reorganization having taken place in 
1901, and last spring Townsley and Van Schaick paid back the $50,000 under 
aa if of the State Insurance Department. 

Mr. Townsley said that the Life Association was incorporated in 1900 under 
the assessment law, and was reincorporated in 1901 as a stock corporation, the 
plan being to sell the stock to the policyholders. There were at least 3960 
shares which the policyholders didn’t take, and Townsley and Van Schaick 
undertook to purchase these for $120,000. They got a loan from the Gansevoort 
Bank in 1903 for $66,000, and deposited the stock as collateral, together with 
the company’s check, under an agreement that the bank should not draw down 
the deposit. At the same time the proceeds of sales of stock to various policy- 
holders amounting to $200,000 were transferred from the North American Trust 
Company to the Gansevoort Bank. 

But the Gansevoort Bank drew down the account of the Life Association to 
meet the loan, so, in the spring of 1904, a meeting of the directors was called 
at which the $50,000 was voted to Messrs. Van Schaick and Townsley. It did 
not appear that any money was ever passed on this $50,000. There was, how- 
ever, a balance of $1836, representing the difference between the $50,000 and the 
amount by which the Gansevoort Bank had reduced the company’s deposit, 
which was otherwise provided for. 

It appeared that in March, 1904, ‘lownsley and Van Schaick got a second loan 
of $25,000 at the Gansevoort Bank, with stock of the company as collateral, and 
the company’s check deposited after the fashion followed in the first instance. 
The proceeds of this loan were turned over to the company. 

Another transaction of the same kind was developed between Van Shaick and 
Townsley and the Citizens Trust Company of Paterson, N. J., from which the 
two men borrowed $10,000 in 1904, and put up the company’s stock as collateral. 
At the same time the company’s check for $10,000 was deposited in the savings 
department of the trust company and one for $5000 in the ordinary department. 
When this had been done Mr. Townsley returned the bank book of the savings 
bank account to the trust company so that it should have the account there 
and the stock as security for the loan. He did not remember what the occa- 
sion was for making the loan. It was subsequently called and paid under orders 
from the Insurance Department of New Jersey. 

Counsel inquired in relation to some of the loans of the Life Association, and 
found one of $20,000 to W. H. Weimer, a boot and shoe dealer, of Philadelphia, 
who is a cousin of Townsley’s wife. A loan of $10,000 to Wilson D. Bryce, who 
is in Van Schaick’s office, was found as of August 29, 1903, the collateral being, 
among other things, 100 shares of the Wheel-Within-Wheel Company and 250 
shares of the New York Sanitary Street Refuse Receptacle Company. When 
counsel had read the list of collateral on the record, Mr. Townsley remarked: 

“Seeing that that loan was paid off, what’s your object in reading that list of 
collateral. For the benefit of the press?” 

, — replied, “I read it to show that you made loans on worthless col- 
ateral.”” 

“That doesn’t make any difference, now that the loan is paid,” said Townsley. 

“T am unable to see,’ rejoined counsel, “how the fact that the loan has been 
paid has improved the character of the collateral.” 

Another loan appeared to have been made on 100 shares of the Gold Car 
Heating and Lighting Company stock as security, and a loan to George C. 
Capron, who is also in Van Schaick’s office, of $500 on nine $100 collateral notes 
of the New York Collectors Company, which is a philatelic organization. Van 
Schaick had obtained a loan of $13,000 on $21,000 bonds of the Colorado Midland 
Railway, Bryce had a mortgage loan of $10,000 on land in Georgia, and one 
Adele McAllister had a real estate loan on property in Monmouth Beach. 


THE EMPIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Stacey Wilson, secretary of the Empire Life Insurance Company, which was 
established in 1881, was examined. He said that the company had been first a 
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benefit company, but since 1894 had been an investment company. Its assets at 
the present time consisted of $5000 New York city water bonds, $3700 in cash 
and other assets making a total of about $11,000. All but $700 or $800 of the 
cash was in Trinidad, where the company has quite a little business. He said 
that the outstanding liabilities were about $50,000, of which one-third was con- 
tested death claims. , 

Counsel asked if there were any test of solvency for an investment company, 

and the witness quoted a letter which he once received from Superintendent 
Hendricks saying that the latter knew of no such test. 
_ The Empire Life has $4,000,600 of insurance outstanding, it is doing business 
in New York, Pennsylvania and West Virginia. It has no reserve, and its 
president died a little while ago. The company has a vice-president, who gets 
no salary. Wilson gets $2500 a year. There is also in the home office a clerk, 
a bookkeeper, a cashier at $8 a week, and a stenographer at the same figure. 
The receipts in 1904 were $78,335 and its disbursements $79,000. 

Counsel read from a pamphlet issued by the company which declared that a 
reserve was maintained sufficient to meet all outstanding obligations. The wit- 
ness did not have an explanation ready, so counsel said: 

“What you meant was that you hoped to get members enough to meet your 
obligations, and your prospective membership was your reserve?” 

Witness said that the Empire Life paid no dividends, and gave no cash sur- 
render values. It has been cnheded from Kentucky, New Jersey, Ohio and 
several other States that he did not recall. 

The only time he remembered of its having been examined by the State In- 
surance Department was in 1903, when an issue was raised by Superintendent 
Hendricks as to whether it had emergency funds sufficient to entitle it to do 
business. The company retained the law firm of Townsend & McClelland, in 
which United States General Appraiser Charles P. McClelland was a member. 
Hearings were held before Deputy Superintendent of Insurance Robert Hunter, 
and the matter was adjusted so that the company was allowed to continue. 
Adjourned. 

Proceedings of Tuesday, December 19. 


John Tatlock, president of the Washington Life, was examined as to the 
affairs of that company since its reorganization, about a year ago, when he 
became president. 


FINANCES OF THE WASHINGTON LIFE. 


Mr. Tatlock testified that on August 15, 1904, when Chief Examiner Vander- 
pool of the Insurance Department made the report which resulted in the reor- 
ganization of the company, the assets were $16,943,076 and the liabilities $17,024,- 
010. The capital was originally $125,000, but had been impaired $81,000. Mr. 
Tatlock said that the company’s surplus with its present capital was $575,000. 

Counsel called attention to the fact that prior to the reorganization the entire 
investments of the company in securities amounted to $453,000, but that since 
January 1, 1905,  +-aaaeaanaeaa $4,100,000 of securities had been purchased. He 
wanted to know why. 

The witness said that the finance committee felt that the investments of the 
company in bond and mortgage loans and real estate had been excessive, and 
so had turned a large portion of its income, together with the proceeds of the 
sale of new stock and certain funds derived from the reduction of bank bal- 
ances, to investment in securities. 

It appeared from Mr. Tatlock’s testimony that the company now had about 
$4,500,000 invested in bonds and mortgages and $6,652,000 invested in real estate, 
as against $6,500,000 in bonds and mortgages and $6,400,000 in reai estate at the 
end of 1904. Counsel then read upon the record a long list of securities pur- 
chased by the Washington Life. It appeared that the brokers through whom 
most of the securities were bought or sold were Ryan & Kelly and A. A. Ryan 
& Brothers, the partners being the sons of Thomas F. Ryan, who owns a 
majority of the stock of the Equitable, and is also largely interested in the 
Washington Lite. Counsel inquired particularly regarding the various securities, 
Mr. Tatlock answering that they were purchased by the finance committee, who 
believed there was a profit in them. Counsel also inquired about the deposits 
of the company, which were fully explained by the witness. At to syndicates, 
Mr. Tatlock said that up to January 1, 1905, the company had been in no syndi- 
cates; since then there had been six, the first one in 4% per cent Japanese 
bonds, first series, in which the Washington Life subscribed for $50,000 and got 
$25,000 through Kuhn, Loeb & Co. A condition of the subscription was that 
the company should take the bonds it underwrote. The Washington Life sub- 
sequently bought $100,000 of the bonds through the Morton Trust Company 
and sold the entire $125,000 through A. A. Ryan & Brother at an aggregate profit 
of $5335. In the Pennsylvania convertible bond syndicate the Washington Life 
took $45,500 of the bonds through Kuhn, Loeb & Co. In the second series of 
Japanese 4% per cent bonds it took $50,000 through Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and 
resold the bonds through A. A. Ryan & Brother on November 27 at a profit 
of $3326. 

Tre company had a participation of $50,000 through the Morton Trust Com- 
pany in the Republic Iron and Steel Company first mortgage bonds syndicate. 
It took none of these securities, and realized a profit of $1847. The company 
has $10,000 in the Imperial Japanese 4 per cent syndicate, which is not yet 
closed up, and had a participation of $100,000 in the syndicate managed by Har- 
vey Fisk & Sons to underwrite the recent issue of Bethlehem Steel bonds. He 
said further that Thomas F. Ryan was not in any of the syndicates with the 
Washington Life, and that if he had any participation it was through the Mor- 
ton Trust Company. The same, he said, would apply to ex-Governor Morton. 

Henry P. Townsley, president of the Life Association of America, was re- 
called, but his testimony was unimportant. Beyond denouncing the New Jersey 
Insurance and Banking Department as ‘pickpockets’ because the association 
had been excluded from that State, and venting his displeasure against his 
former associates in the company, Mr. Townsley’s testimony was void of in- 
cident. Adjourned. - 
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